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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


| Baer wereieesenassini the most important event of the week 
is the indication that an agreement has been reached in Con- 

gress concerning silver. After several meetings of the Republican 
caucus committees of the two Houses, and repeated disagreements, 
in which the Senate represented a programme even more radical 
than Mr. Windom’s, while the House committee had a majority 
friendly to the Secretary’s measure, a conclusion was reached in 
the House caucus on Wednesday evening, and the form of a bill 
agreed on. Practically, it is a surrender to the Senate. It re- 
quires the Secretary of the ‘Treasury to purchase monthly 4,500,- 
000 ounces of silver, making 54 million ounces a year, and to pay 
for it in treasury certificates, which are themselves to be redeema- 
ble in “lawful money.” The purchased silver is to be coined into 
standard dollars to any exteut necessary for this redemption. 

This is, of course, a more drastic measure than Mr. Windom’s, 
and those who gave a qualified assent to his general proposal may 
well show concern at the present situation. The required pur- 
chases by the Treasury are largely in excess of this country’s pro- 
duction of silver. Our output is estimated at 44 million ounces a 
year, of which six millions are consumed in the arts. The differ- 
ence, therefore, between the 54 millions required to be purchased, 
and the 38 millions which are to be had in the United States must 
come from outside. It points, of course, to the establishment of 
this country’s currency on a monometallic basis, and that silver, 
and it assumes the disappearance of gold from circulation at an 
early day after the new system shall be put into operation. 

In his message the President intimated that he was studying 
this question, and might impart to Congress his conclusions on it. 
It surely is time for Congress to hear from him. 





ONE curious feature in the business is the relative attitude of 
the two branches of Congress in regard to it. It has been the the- 
ory of our governmental system that we are to look to the Senate 
for grave and well considered action on points on which the House 
is liable to be carried away by the drift of popular sympathies. 
This theory is now rather discredited. The attitude of the House 
was in general conformity with the recommendations of Secretary 
Windom, while the Senate went much farther in favoring silver. 
Probably something of this difference is due to the disturbance of 
the balance of the Senate by the admission of the new States from 
the Far West, which count relatively for far more in the Senate 
than in the House, and which generally are in sympathy with the 
demands of the silver producers, not only because they lie in the 
section of the country which produces that metal, but because 
they are so almost exclusively agricultural and have suffered so 
much from the depression of the prices of farm-produce, that they 
are grasping after any kind of legislation which will promise to 
put up prices. At this moment the upper branch of Congress ac- 
tually represents the people of the country and the collective in- 
terests of the Nation less closely than does the House. 





THE House Committee on Elections has almost completed 
its work, and has discharged it, we think, with remarkable fair- 
ness. There remain the two cases of the VIIIth District of South 
Carolina and the IId District of Arkansas. The first is perhaps 
the most flagrant that has come up from any State on the Atlan- 
tic Coast. The district was constituted, as was the famous ‘‘ Shoe- 
string District ”’ of Mississippi, to collect into one constituency all 
the colored Republicans possible, with the expectation it would 
elect the only Republican Congressman from South Carolina. 
But the rulings of the Democrats in the House in other cases 
seem to have encouraged their partisans in that State to steal 
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even this district in the last two Congressional elections. To con- 
fuse illiterate voters, the ballot-boxes for the reception of the 
votes for Presidential Electors and for Congressmen were shifted 
about, although the State law invalidates votes deposited in the 
wrong box. When it came to counting the votes, the State offi- 
cials took the matter into their own hands, virtually setting aside 
the United States supervisors. In some of the precincts of the 
district the polls were not opened at all, the State officials an- 
nouncing that they had more important business to see to. In 
this way the election was vitiated from first to last, and a Demo- 
crat was returned in the faith that the majority in the House 
would deal with him as leniently as did the last Congress, which 
kept the matter from coming to a vote until the close of the sec- 
ond session, and then seated the Democrat who had not been 
elected. If Mr. Lodge and the Committee needed any proofs of 
the necessity of the law to place Congressional elections under 
national control, the case of this district would supply it. 


Ir is claimed that Congress has got through more work than 
any of its recent predecessors had by this time of the session. 
This may be truth, but its predecessors were not remarkable for 
diligence in the despatch of business. Certainly the number of im- 
portant measures which have been sent to the President is not a 
large one, and the present status of business does not indicate that 
he is to be closely employed in considering bills for some time yet. 
The largest achievement thus far has been the defeat of the most 
important measure offered in the Senate ; and the House cannot 
be said to have got so far as even to defeat anything of much im- 
portance. The Appropriation bills are few of them in the posses- 
sion of the House. Theo McKinley Tariff bill is reported, but sev- 
eral weeks later than the Mills bill in the last Congress, This de- 
lay has been due te the want of clear insight into the principles on 
which a Protective Tariff should be constructed, and a consequent 
hesitation as to the adjustment of duties on various important im- 
ports. That Mr. Mills had his difficulties also is quite true; but 
everyone knows that his Tariff had no other principle in it than 
the securing of votes for Mr. Cleveland. 

Evidently the friends of International Copyright are alarmed 
by the indications as to the fate of the Chace-Breckinridge bill. It 
is said that the publishers of cheap editions in serial form have or- 
ganized to prevent the passage of that bill, and also to prevent any 
legislation which deprives them of the advantage of their clever 
evasion of the postage laws, to which Mr. Wanamaker called at- 
tention in his annual report. There is a large number of firms 
now engaged in this kind of republication; but they constitute a 
small party in comparison with the other publishing houses and 
the American authors who are concerned in promoting the bill. A 
movement along the whole line ought to suffice to carry it through 
the House, on whose docket it now stands with a unanimous re- 
port in its favor; and the impetus of its passage would carry it 
through the Senate also. 


Mr. M’Apoo has introduced a bill to exclude aliens from sery- 
ing in the American navy. While the laws require that three- 
fourths of a crew of a vessel engaged in the coasting-trade shall be 
American citizens, it is said to be common for an American man- 
of. war to go to sea with more than half its complement of men 
aliens. The officers of the Navy generally give Mr. M’Adoo’s 
proposal their hearty support, and declare that if it had been in 
force, the unhappy occurrences on the Enterprise, for which Com- 
mander McCalla is to be court-martialed, would not have occurred. 
If these foreign sailors identified themselves heartily with our gov- 
ernment, there would be no objection to their serving and their 
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earning the high wages the Government pays. But they enter 
the service merely for the wages, and they go back to their native 
countries to spend their savings. Manifestly it is not on sailors of 
that type the Government must place its dependence in time of 
trouble. 

England cannot be much better off than ourselves in this re- 
spect, as the merchant service, from which she drafts the sailors of 
her navy, is filled with foreigners, ranging from Norwegians and 
Dutchmen down to Lascars. In no branch of English industry is 
the proportion of Englishmen so small as in this. The wages 
paid, even including food, amount to less than $300 a year, while 
an artisan of any skill earns a fourth more, and has shorter hours 
and less exposing work. Under the Free Trade legislation, which 
has left all this to the judgment of the ship-owner, the British 
sailor is becoming a thing of history only. 


THE House has passed a bill to relieve the congestion of the 
Supreme Court, which has some merits but cannot prove more 
than a temporary solution of the problem, It vests in the district 
courts all the original jurisdiction now possessed by both them and 
the circuit courts. It elevates the circuit courts into courts of ap- 
pellate jurisdiction, and while throwing open to them all cases of 
appeal, it confines to them all those appeals which are based on the 
fact that the parties to a civil suit belong to different States. Such 
cases can be taken no higher. It relieves the judges of the Su- 
preme Court of duty in the circuit courts, and provides for two 
new judges in each circuit. But it imposes no other restriction 
than these upon appeals to the Supreme Court. Cases involving 
small amounts and great, small principles and great, can still be 
carried to Washington. 

It is objected that the district courts will be overworked. If 
this be probable, the difficulty can be met by increasing their 
number. We can have as many of them as we need, but only one 
Supreme Court. Objections are taken also to the details of the 
bill as not providing properly for the transition from the one 
state of things to the other ; but this is minor and remediable. 

The lawyers incline to some kind of limitation on the ground 
either of the amount involved, or of the magnitude of the princi- 
ple atstake. Both these are objectionable; the former as favoring 
the rich suitors as against the poorer ; the latter as establishing a 
distinction which only the Supreme Court itself is competent to 
apply. It would have to hear all appeals in order to decide which 
were important. Much more practicable is the proposal of giving 
all patent cases to a separate court of final jurisdiction. At pres- 
ent these occupy one-third of the time of the court. 





A NUMBER of the Republican journals of the State are now 
sufficiently masters of their own voices to signify more or less dis- 
tinctly that they do not regard Mr. Delamater as a possible can- 
didate for Governor. Nevertheless we find a paragraph from the 
Press of this city, approvingly quoted in some others, in this form : 

“There is no candidate in the field whose nomination would not be 
thoroughly creditable to the party, who could not be supported with the full 
confidence that his election will put in the Executive Chair a competent 
official and a representative Republican.” 

It must be a matter of surprise, if not of regret, to find it pos- 
sible for the Press to say that there is no candidate whose nomina- 
tion would not be “thoroughly creditable,” since it well knows 
Mr. Delamater’s candidacy to be entirely wanting in that descrip- 
tion. The charges of Senator Emery remain unanswered, though 
the Press itself called on Mr. Delamater to answer them, or stand 
convicted. The charge of the Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph, that 
it “ was worth sixty thousand dollars ” to Mr. Delamater to defeat, 
as he did, the Billingsley bill, in the last Legislature, has received 
no attention whatever. Suppose that Mr. Quay should force Mr. 
Delamater’s nomination, as no doubt he can do, with so great a 
number of subservient place-holders and place-seekers in control 
of the party machinery, how can the Press give an honest support 
to such a nomination, and maintain that it is ‘‘ entirely cred- 
itable”’ ? 
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THE so-called Republican State Committee of Pennsylvania, 
of which the notorious Andrews is ‘‘ Chairman,” and which with a 
small number of honorable exceptions is made up of Mr. Quay’s 
subservient followers, met on Wednesday, and fixed on the 25th 
of June as the time for holding the “‘ Convention” to nominate 
Mr. Delamater. There was no lack of enthusiasm and devotion 
to the machine end of the party, and apparently nobody was per- 
mitted to express a doubt of Mr. Delamater’s having long since 
been designated as Governor Beaver’s successor. According to 
the formula of one prominent politician (as reported in the Even- 
ing Telegraph), ‘*‘ Delamater has had it in his hands for two years ; 
there’s not the least doubt about his nomination.” 

One peculiar feature was a bombastic resolution offered by a 
member from the Ohio line, ‘‘ recognizing ’’ the “ indecent con- 
duct ’”’ of certain Democrats in the House at Washington, (in read- 
ing from the New York Evening Post its statements concerning Mr. 
Quay), “only as a fuller development of a plot upon the part of 
leading Democrats to assail the public and private reputations of 
the members of the Republiean National Committee.” Accord- 
ing to the further terms of this extraordinary resolution these 
“ outrageous assaults’ ought to be,—at some future time, appar- 
ently,--expunged from the House’s minutes,—which is a very 
naive suggestion, to be sure. 

It is observable that while this resolution endeavors to convey 
the impression that the disclosures made by the two New York 
papers are mere libels, it nowhere challenges the evidence of their 
truth. There is plenty of cheap and silly rhetoric but not a sin- 
gle line of square-edged denial. And, of course, as the Boss’s fol- 
lowers looked each other in the eye while adopting the “ vindi- 
cation,” there was not one who did not know the omission was a 
judicious piece of fine work. 





THE New York Evening Post, in its issue of April 16, reviewed 
the chapter of disclosures concerning Mr. Quay, and set them 
forth with more precision and less accompaniment of sensational 
verbiage than had been given in the previous publications in the 
World. The substance, of course, is the same, and the correct- 
ness of the chief statements is equal in both publications. The 
Evening Post naturally does not omit to call attention once more 
to the significant paragraph printed in the Philadelphia Press, in 
1885, before Quay had been nominated for State Treasurer, when 
it said editorially that his candidacy would “ take the lid from off 
the State Treasury and uncover secrets before which Republicans 
would stand dumb.”” Apparently, that bold—and honest—utter- 
ance was unique, and the Press did not, for some reason, follow it 
up in any way, but, when Mr. Quay procured the endorsement of 
the Convention, it removed no lid, uncovered no secrets, and re- 
lieved Republicans of the “dumb” réle by assuming that for 
itself. 

Of course the allusion of the Press must have been to the State 
Treasury defalcation of 1880. That was then only five years off, 
and a disclosure of the facts which have now been so fully given 
in the World and Evening Post must certainly have called the at- 
tention of the people of Pennsylvania both to the audacity of 
Quay’s candidacy, and to the abasement and stultification which 
would be expressed in their endorsement of it. How can any one 
fail to see, now, how much the community loses when its daily 
journals do not represent, with absolute courage and fidelity, the 
common interests? The more especially, when the question of 
action presented them is not a matter of choice between men of 
like character, or of judgment between well-balanced measures of 
policy, but simply of telling the honest truth, or suppressing it? 





THE School question continues to agitate the West. It is said 
that in Wisconsin the two political parties are to effect a fusion 
in defense of the law enacting compulsory education and requir- 
ing the teaching of English in private and parochial schools. In 
Illinois the Germans of the Missouri Lutheran Synod and some 
others are equally determined in their resistance to the law now 
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in force in that State. They allege that in its actual administra- 
tion very grave injustice is done to their people,—that a Lutheran 
farmer at Bible Grove in Clay county has been fined for the simple 
offense of sending his child to another than the public school, the 
principal of the latter being the prosecutor. And they claim that 
the law as it stands puts it entirely in the power of the local Boards 
of Education to refuse recognition to any private or parochial school 
in their district, no matter what its character. In that case par- 
ents are liable to fine for sending their children to it. 

On the other hand it must be said that the German Lutherans 
of the West have elevated the maintenance of the German lan- 
guagein exclusive use among their people almost to the level of 
a religious principle. Although most of them were driven out of 
the Fatherland by the intolerance of the Prussian and Saxon Gov- 
ernments in enforcing the union of the Lutheran with the Re- 
formed Church, they have developed no attachment for the speech 
of the country which gave them a*home‘and religious liberty. It 
seems to be assumed among them that German is the only tongue 
in which the pure Lutheran doctrine can be taught. It is true 
that English makes some inroads among them, and an “ English 
Conference of Missouri’ has been formed with some eight hun- 
dred members. But even this must not be allowed to.contaminate 
itself with the forms of worship and praise used by other Ameri- 
can Lutherans, nor even with versions of the old Lutheran hymns 
made by other than Missourians. A bhymn-book done out of Ger- 
man into such clumsy English as makes it one of the curiosities 
of theological literature, has been prepared for them. Now the 
law interferes with this linguistic exclusiveness, and none too 
soon. But unless they have Jost the martyr-like determination 
with which they resisted the iron rule of Prussia, it will be quite 
useless to try to push them into abandoning their parochial schools 
by refusing them recognition. What can be done in both Illinois 
and Wisconsin is to oblige them to teach English. 








THE charter of the Louisiana Lottery is about to expire, and 
it might seem that this is a good opportunity to put an end to this 
demoralizing institution. But the managers of the vile concern 
offer to pay the State a half-million a year for a renewal for twen- 
ty-five years, and there is good reason to fear that the offer will 
be accepted. The existence of the Lottery is defended by even 
decent people in Louisiana on the ground that the State cannot 
do without the money. Ever since the War it has been all but 
impossible to make both ends meet,—and thanks to its repeated 
repudiation of its debts, the State has no power to borrow more. 
It is pleaded that if the commonwealth is to continue its exist- 
ence, it must do so by chartering a body of its citizens to defraud 
and demoralize the people of its own and other States. To most 
people this will appear a case for applying the retort of Dr. Johnson 
to the fellow who apologized for a life of infamy by saying, “ But 
I must live!” ‘Really, I do not see the necessity,” replied the 
staunch moralist. If Louisiana can continue to exist only at such 
a moral cost as sinks it from the level of a State to that of a band of 
pirates, the sooner it extinguishes itself the better. 

It is true that the burden of maintaining State governments 
falls very heavily on communities like Virginia and Louisiana, 
which suffered by the War, and indeed upon our States generally. 
The remedy is in their own hands. The surplus of the national 
revenue would enable all the States to maintain efficient govern- 
ment and a good school-system. But instead of that, the represen- 
tatives of Louisiana are cooperating with those of other States in 
Congress in measures to cut off revenue, and prevent surplus. 


THE case in Arkansas, where Mr. Clayton, candidate for Con- 
gress in the Second District, was assassinated while engaged in 
collecting evidence of the methods by which a majority was se- 
cured for his competitor, Mr. Breckinridge, is to be inquired into. 
A large reward has been offered for the detection of his murderer, 
and it is said that detectives from the North have visited the seene 
of the crime in the hope of earning it. But not a single arrest 
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has been made,—a state of things which can be accounted for 
only by assuming that the whites of the neighborhood are con- 
federated for the protection of the criminals and that the colored 
people are terrorized. It is therefore well that the House Com- 
mittee on Elections has sent a sub-committee into the district to 
probe the matter ; and it is notable that the proceeding has caused 
quite a stir. That the murder was purely political is beyond ques- 
tion ; yet we find the Times of New York trying to disparage the 
results of the investigation by anticipation. Has it come to this 
that political assassination is recognized as one of the legitimate 
instruments of partisan warfare, and that only those who make a 
disturbance over it are to be visited with displeasure? In what 
way are the murderers of Mr. Cleyton better than John Wilkes 
Booth or Charles J. Guiteau ? 





WORKINGMEN on both sides of the Atlantic continue their 
preparations for the struggle to limit the working day to eight 
hours, and there are apprehensions in France and Austria that the 
first of next month will be the witness of serious disturbances. In 
Germany, on the other hand, it is said, the semi-socialistic attitude 
of the young Emperor has put the workingmen into a much more 
peaceful attitude than they occupied a few years ago. A pro- 
nounced Socialist was one of the members of the recent Labor 
Conference at Berlin, and in conversing with the Emperor at one 
of the receptions given to the Conference, he assured him that his 
party had no wish or desire to add a struggle with the throne to 
its struggle with the capitalists and the bourgeoisie. 

Mr. Ketcham of New York has a bill before the House Com- 
mittee on Post-offices to introduce the eight-hour limitation into 
the postal service, by making it compulsory for clerks in first, sec- 
ond, and third-class post-offices. It is favored by the Postmaster 
of New York and his chief assistant, and the latter has been in 
the service for thirty-five years; also by the two ex-postmasters, 
Mr. James and Mr. Hatton. Mr. Wanamaker, however, opposes 
the reduction of hours from twelve to eight on the ground of the 
additional cost of over-work, which the bill requires to have paid 
at extra rates. As the estimated cost is $2,378,727, even on the 
assumption that the shorter hours would not secure greater effi- 
ciency or promptness, we presume the country could stand it. 
And this is a point on which the opinion of such gentlemen as the 
four we have named is much more important than that of the 
Postmaster-General. The latter, as himself a large employer of 
labor, necessarily approaches the subject with prepossessions 
against the new arrangement, if not with apprehensions of its 
effect on the labor-market generally. The Secretary of the Navy 
in 1829, when asked to raise the wages of women sewing for the 
Arsenal to more than $1.50 a week, replied that he could not do 
so, as it would disarrange the relations of labor and capital 
throughout the whole city ! 





THE Canadian Government in introducing into the Ottawa 
Parliament the bill for the renewal of the “ modus vivendi” with 
American fishermen in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, announced that 
thus far the negotiations with our Government have concerned 
only the disputes as to the Seal-Fisheries in Behring’s Sea, but 
that Mr. Blaine had shown his willingness to take up the other and 
more difficult question of the Fisheries on the Atlantic coast. The 
‘“* modus vivendi ’’ is renewed, in spite of ite expiration under the 
terms of Mr. Bayard’s defunct treaty, partly because it was a prof- 
itable arrangement for the Dominion Government, but partly also 
because it is thought best not to press matters to an extreme with 
us. It is felt that much more is at stake than a diplématic disa- 
greement, as it is in our power to force a dissolution of the Do- 
minion into its constituent parts by our attitude towards the Ca- 
nadian fisheries and their other industries. It is from London that 
the warning comes to Ottawa, for even the Tories of England see 
that Canada has been pursuing an unwise policy in using every op- 
portunity to irritate the American people. Twenty years’ experi- 
ence has shown that it is not possible to establish an identity of 
commercial interest between the provinces of the Dominion, so 
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long as they are debarred from free exchange of their products 
with the adjacent States of the Union. The McKinley Tariff will 
greatly increase the centrifugal tendency already too powerful in 
the Seaboard Provinces and in Manitoba. Its duties on farm-pro- 
duce will make the agriculturists of Ottawa as discontented as are 
the people of those other provinces, and will add to the difficulty 
of holding together the big, sprawling, and thinly-settled confed- 
eracy. 

It by no means follows from Mr. Blaine’s readiness to discuss 
the Fisheries that he is ready to negotiate a treaty on that subject, 
and still less that he is going to make Mr. Bayard’s mistake of 
paying purchase money for what belongs to us. He is too shrewd 
a man to fall into that trap, and the unanimity with which the 
Republican party committed itself in the campaign of 1888 to the 
policy of maintaining our fishermen’s rights under existing trea- 
ties, is the plainest intimation to Canada as to what she may ex- 
pect of this Administration. 





THE annual budget laid before the House of Commons, by 
which so much of the time of that body is saved, was a good deal 
of a surprise last year, and still more so this. The sudden spurt 
of prosperity England has been enjoying for five months past has 
putit into Mr. Goschen’s power to report the largest surplus of 
revenue ever announced by a Chancellor of the Exchequer. Amer- 
icans would not be excited to hear that the National Treasury had 
received $15,000.000 more than it had spent ; but the fiscal systems 
of the two countries are so different that comparisons of this kind 
are both misleading and unjust. Under our system a surplus of 
revenue is normal, as the Nation has comparatively little to do and 
very muchtoget. In Englandthe burden of governmental duties 
that falls tothe Nation is much heavier, and it can find use for 
every penny it can lay hands on. It istherefore quite an achieve- 
ment to have paid off nearly $120,000,000 of the national debt in 
three years, to have reduced still lower the interest on the re- 
mainder, and to come out of the last fiscal year with $15,000,000 to 
the good. ‘ 

But this last is a matter of less congratulation when it is found 
that it is chiefly the increased consumption of intoxicants that has 
enriched the Treasury in recent years. The notable falling off in 
the receipts from duties on spirits was set down to the influence of 
the Temperance movement. It nowseemsto have been owing en- 
tirely to the shortness of cash in the pockets of the average Eng- 
lishmen. He left off drinking, or stinted himself in the amount, 
because he could not afford it. But since all Europe is buying 
English iron, and other industries have felt the stimulus of the 
prosperity of that trade, John makes his way to the ‘ public ” as 
often as before. 

When the Surplus was announced, London society was all 
agog to know how much would be taken off the income tax. But 
Mr. Goschen does not share Mr. Gladstone’s view that that tax 
was imposed under a pledge that it should be repealed as soon as 
this became possible. Perhaps he regards Mr. Gladstone’s defeat 
in 1874 on that very issue as decisive of the matter. At any rate 
he decides to use it for the reduction of those taxes which fall 
upon the poor chiefly, and not to benefit ‘‘ Society ” by diminisb- 
ing the justest of all the taxes in the British system. The duty on 
tea, the tax on cheap houses, the stamps on apprenticeship arti- 
cles, the duty on life insurances are to be reduced or abolished. 
There is a large party in England which calls for a“ free break- 
fast-table.”” Mr. Goschen only gratifies it so far as to take two- 
pence a pound off the tea-duty, which ought never to have been 
imposed, and which was four shillings a pound down to after the 

War. 


THE Duke of Argyle has made the most pertinent argument 
for the Irish land-purchase bill, and Mr. Parnell has made the 
strongest against it. The Duke very rightly stigmatizes the com- 
bined ownership of Irish land, which was established by Mr. 
Gladstone’s land-laws, as a return to barbarism; and he supports 
Mr. Bulfour’s proposals as a means to be rid of it by making the 
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tenant the sole owner. But it does not repeal the Gladstone laws, 
and as the Irish peasant is sure to sublet his holding, the duplicate 
ownership is to continue under the new legislation. All it can ac- 
complish for Ireland is to substitute 550,000 peasant landlords for 
the 50,000 gentry landlords the islands has now. It can do noth- 
ing more, because it provides no remedy for the pressure of the 
people upon the land-market, which is the root of Irish poverty 
and discontent. 

Mr. Parnell looks at the question from the statesmanlike 
point of view he assumed in discussing the Home Rule bill of 
1886. He once raised the cry “ The landlords must go!” But 
more sober consideration of the Irish situation seems to have sat- 
isfied him that the country cannot afford to dispense with the class 
which has the largest amount of political experience, social pres- 
tige, and educated intelligence. Mr. Balfour’s bill would work to 
clear the Irish landlord out of Ireland. Mr. Parnell proposes a 
modification of the plan which would keep him there, by confin- 
ing transactions under the bill to the holdings worth less than fifty 
pounds, and by making the landlords’ position more tolerable than 
it now is. This line of action naturally is puzzling to his English 
allies. But Mr. Parnell is aware that the advent of Home Rule 

_will throw upon him the responsibility of governing the country, 

and he naturally does not wish to hasten the expatriation of a 
class whose disappearance would add very much to the difficul- 
ties of doing so. 





FINANCIAL REVIEW. 





NEw YORK. 

i gg stock market must have been ready to go up when it could 

respond so readily as it did to the expectation that the pend- 
ing silver legislation would cause a rise in prices. A general im- 
provement in the speculative temper, and certainly a doubling of 
the business done on the Stock Exchange has followed. Even the 
foreign advices reported an improvement in the markets, and it is 
very certain that from being a seller London has been a buyer of 
oursecurities. The lifting of the heavy weight of foreign selling, 
or at least apathy, has been vary sensibly felt in Wall street, for 
Capel Court and Wall street are too intimately associated not to 
influence each other very much. Even the granger stocks have 
done better, although with no news except of a bearish na- 
ture from the West; and the transcontinental stocks, as Uuion 
Pacific and Northern Pacific, have advanced. Large operators 
who were short have covered and got out of the way, seeing that 
the public sentiment on the bull side was getting too strong to be 
resisted. Whether Mr. Gould is still a bear is not easy to say, but 
it does not make much difference, as his days for great market 
operations are certainly over. His health is too feeble to stand 
the intense mental strain of them. 

The liveliest stock on the list has been Sugar Trust, and it 
went up rapidly when it became known that the Tariff bill as re- 
ported, while admitting raw sugars free, gave adequate protec- 
tion to the domestic refining interest. A duty of four-tenths of a 
cent per pound on refined sugars is an import so light that it 
could make no difference to the consumer whether it was on or 
off. The great mass of consumers would not get their sugar any 
cheaper if it was taken off entirely, yet this infinitesimal duty is 
probably sufficient to protect the immense sugar refining industry 
in this country. Sugar men say that so long as they can get their 
raw sugars free they are satisfied with the fight duty on refined. 
As it had been expected by many that the new bill would make 
sugar free, there was a great change of feeling with respect to Su- 
gar Stock when the situation became understood, and people 
bought it who before had been bearish on it. There is good rea- 
son for believing that the stock will eventually go to par again, or 
above, although it will not do so without many reactions on the 
way. Some of the principal holders of the certificates sold out 
when the price went to 128, and it was their sales which broke it 
below par again. Then the speculators found out what had hap- 
pened, and they never ceased to batter the stock in the market 
until it finally touched 50. But now the situation is changed. 
The interests which sold out have taken the greater part of their 
stock back, and the manipulation of the market is in the hands of 
one of the most skillful stock operators known to Wall street. 

Deacon White has been hard at work with his Lackawanna; 
which he bought about 135 on his return from Florida. The con- 
dition of the coal trade is not brilliant, but it is expected to grow 
better from this time on, because the policy of restriction strictly en- 
forced by the companies is depleting the stocks at tidewater points ; 
and the last six months of the year are expected to bring a demand 
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for coal large enough to keep all the companies employed to their 
utmost capacity. While Lackawanna was heavily traded in and 
put above 140, and a few orders in Delaware and Hudson sufficed 
to send it up a trifle of three or four per cent. in an hour, Read- 
ing was comparatively neglected. The bonds, however, were in 
good demand, at rising quotations, which is a pretty good sign for 
the bull side. The Deacon is probably responsible also for the in- 
creased activity and bigher prices for Chesapeake & Ohio stocks. 
It is known that he has a geod line of them and always talks big 
things for their future. They were dormant for a long time, the 
Morgan people seeming to neglect them. They were careful 
about the consolidated bonds, however ; and have just put them 
up so that when they are quoted ex-interest on the Ist of May 
they will not be below par. The firm of Drexel, Morgan & Co. 
have a good many of these bonds for sale. They probably think 
the stock can take care of itself. 

There is a good business generally doing in bonds, the de- 
mand from investors increasing steadily. Among the new is- 
sues representing old ones retired, the Missouri Kansas & Texas 
4s. may be specially mentioned, as at present prices they are cer- 
tainly cheap enough. The M. K. & T. line earned last year $7,- 
650,000 gross; allowing operating expenses at 65 per cent. this 
gives net $2,675,000; the interest on the bonds is only $1,600,000. 
It is a good way in looking to the security of a bond to note what 
proportion of the gross earnings is required to pay the interest 
on the issue. In the case of the K. T. first 4s. it takes only about 
20 per cent. of the gross to pay the interest, hence there is ample 
margin for safety. Officers of the road say it is now earning at 
the rate of $8,000,000 per year, and when the money made ayail- 
able by the reorganization for spending on repairs has been used, 
the road can be operated for 60 per cent. If with $8,000,000 gross, 
there be 40 per cent. net, the second mortgage bonds will get their 
interest (it is not obligatory for five years), and the preferred 
stock something. The M. K. & T. has suffered much from the 
peculiar way in which Mr. Gould treats properties of that kind. 
He runs them on such an economical basis that in a few years 
they are found to be nearly in ruins. By that time he has sold 
out all his holdings of the securities, and is ready for a reorgani- 
zation or to let some one else take hold of the property. He 
kicked a good deal against letting the M. K. & T. go, but the bond- 
holders were determined and carried their point. They were wil- 
ing he should be in the new company, but not run the road. 

It may be interesting to note what an impression Mr. Gould 
made on the Reorganization Committee when they were negotiat- 
ing with him as the representative of the creditor Missouri Pa- 
cific Company. In the position the Committee was on one side and 
he on the other; but without help or assistance of any kind, he 
held his own against the whole committee, never at a loss for the 
law or the facts in the case, displaying the most marvelous mem- 
ory of details and readiness in reply to objections, with a dry hu- 
mor lighting up his remarks occasionally which was quite irresisti- 
ble. The subjects of debate extended over a period of twenty 
years or more, and of course the M. K. & T. was only one in Mr. 
Gould’s numerous enterprises ; yet he had every detail, every fact 
however small, at command as.if it were an affair of yesterday. 
His mind seems to grasp everything, big and little, new and old, 
and to have it all spread before his mental vision like a balance 
sheet. The committee were strongly impressed with such a dis- 
play of intellectual power, but it alsoseemed toimpress them more 
than ever that if they wanted to keep their property safe they 
must control it themselves. 





HOW WAS MR. HARRISON ELECTED? 


_— the President believes that he holds his place as 

the result of the extraordinay political abilities of Mr. M. 
S. Quay we do not pretend to know. It has been charged by his 
political opponents that he does so hold it,and there are—disgrace- 
fully and unfortunately—Republicans here and there, such as 
those at Shenandoah, in Schuylkill county, who make a merit to 
themselves and a supposed claim on Mr. Quay by repeating the 
same story, with much unction and emphasis. 

We say we do not pretend to know whether the President re- 
gards himself as the creation of Mr. Quay, or not. The degree to 
which he has served Mr. Quay’s purposes, and yielded to his de- 
mands, from the appointment of Mr. Wanamaker down to the 
latest Pennsylvania selections (whatever they may be), has cer- 
tainly supported the theory that he regarded the obligation as one 
of extraordinary measure. If he had not done so, we should cer- 
tainly have expected to see him regard the recommendations of 
other prominent Republicans, as Mr. Dalzell for example, in some 
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of the cases where they differed from the demands of Mr. Quay. 
The uniformity with which the former have been set aside, and 
the almost absolute deference which has been paid to the latter, 
have impressed all observers. If Mr. Quay had presented the 
presidential office to Mr. Harrison on a silver plate, as a gift aris- 
ing from his uncontrolled right of bestowal, this deference could 
hardly have been more completely maintained. 

But if the President regards himself as the political creation 
of Mr. Quay we believe he is deceived. Setting aside the shame- 
fulness of having the President of the United States under any 
possible or imaginable circumstances, assume such a relation to- 
ward any man, small or great, evil or upright, thief or patriot, it 
is not true, in the judgment of THE AMERICAN, that Mr. Quay 
was the author of Mr. Harrison’s election in 188%, nor is it true, 
—as has been the current and now worn-threadbare allegation of 
the Democratic press,—that with funds raised by Mr. Wanamaker 
the Presidency was bought. _Neither of these pretenses had orig- 
inal plausibility. Mr. Harrison, unfortunately for all concerned,— 
himself, his party, his party’s policy, his party’s future, and the 
history of his administration,—chose, for some sad reason to take 
them under his care and give them the stamp of likelihood by 
making Mr. Wanamaker a member of his Cabinet, and conferring 
on Mr. Quay the political control of Pennsylvania. When he had 
done this the charges were endowed with new life and fresh cir- 
culation. General Harrison’s acts were a quasicertificate of 
character for them. 

As a matter of fact, General Harrison was strong enough, in 
June, 1888, to beat Mr. Cleveland. The preferences of a majority 
of the American people, in the States of unsuppressed suffrage, 
which would make a majority of electors, favored a candidate 
who took the opposite view from that which Mr. Cleveland had 
expressed in his Message of December, 1887. The vote at the 
election clearly showed this. If anywhere there was room for 
doubt as to the fact, it was only in Indiana and New York, and 
Mr. Cleveland could not have been elected, had he added the 
former State to his list. In New York must have been located 
whatever uncertainty there could be as to the popular purpose. 
Other States that voted for General Harrison were all such as he 
would naturally have got (Indiana possibly excepted), and in 
New York alone could the wonderful services of Mr. Quay to 
him have been rendered. 

How, then, did Mr. Quay act in New York? We have no 
hesitation in declaring that he was a bungler, and a marplot, if 
not a betrayer. He showed no extraordinary skill: on the con- 
trary he affronted and alienated the very element, the Irish Pro- 
tectionists, who carried ‘the State for Garfield and nearly won it 
for Blaine. Such a policy lost Connecticut, and destroyed the 
chance of success in New Jersey. Mr. Quay approached the New 
York problem as a piece of purely political- management,—a 
matter for broad-gauge jobbery,—and his treatment of it, apart, 
perhaps, from the vigilance exercised to prevent frauds on the 
other side, cost him as much as he gained. His low and lowering 
attitude and methods hurt him, for he could not secure, in the 
face of the enormous effort made for Mr. Cleveland, the low class 
vote to which alone his methods appealed. General Harrison got 
the electors of New York by 14,373 majority as the result simply 
of a political situation which was created when his nomination 
was demanded by the New York delegates at Chicago. These 
delegates knew they could carry the State with him, and it was 
not necessary for them to import Mr. Quay to accomplish the work 
for them. They lost by his tactics full as much, if not more, than 
they gained. ; 

Nor is it true that Mr. Wanamaker was a potent wizard of 
corruption, by his command of money. He has told Mr. Bowen, 
of the New York Independent, that he gave himself only $10,000 
to the campaign fund,—instead of ten times as much, as has su 
often been represented,—and the service he performed in making 
collections was simply that which half a score other men could 
have performefl, and doubtless would have, as well as he. It was 
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a theory of Democratic journals outside Pennsylvania that Mr. 
Wanamaker bought his place in the Cabinet by his great personal 
contribution, and vast collections: a theory which was purely im- 
aginary, and disregardful of the simple explanation that he was 
put into the Cabinet upon Mr. Quay’s demand. What argument 
Mr. Quay employed for him we do not undertake to say, but we 
will not insult Mr. Harrison by supposing that the effective one 
was the amount of cash which Mr. Wanamaker furnished. It 
may have been the one which it is the purpose of this article to 
consider: the theory, somehow supported, that by some extraor- 
dinary measure of skill he, the Chairman, had won the fight in the 
face of defeat, and so had established a claim which needed only 
to be brought forth in order to be honored. 

However it may have been established, in the face of the dis- 
closures now made as to the character and standing of Mr. Quay, 
it must be clearly impossible for the President to maintain longer 
the apparent validity of such an understanding. If General Har- 
rison of Indiana thinks Mr. Quay elected him, when the people 
would not, or refrained from giving the election to Mr. Cleveland 
when he could easily have done so, it still ought to be evident to 
the President of the United States that he occupies a place above 
this class of considerations. 


THE OYSTER AND THE SHELL IN COLLEGE ECO- 
NOMICS. 
HERE are two chairs of Political Economy vacant in two lead- 
ing colleges of the Middle States. In Princeton, Dr. Wood- 
row Wilson has succeeded to the teaching of Jurisprudence since 
the death of Dr. Johnston, but the teaching of Political Economy is 
provided for only temporarily. In Cornell the return of Dr, An- 
drews to Brown University as its President leaves that chair va- 
cant, and the teaching is in the hands of an assistant, who is ex- 
pected to resign at the end of this year, as he wishes to go to Europe 
for further study. Thus there are two teachers of this science to 
be chosen within a year, and if we may judge of the future by the 
past, each of the two will be a Free Trader. 

These colleges are in close relations to communities whose in- 
terests are identified with the maintenance of the Protectionist pol- 
icy. This is a time when the issue between that and the rival pol- 
icy is the critical question of our national politics. It has ceased to 
be a merely abstract and scientific problem, convictions with re- 
gard to it make votes for or against each of our political parties. 
Just in so far as each of our teachers of Free Trade doctrines suc- 
ceed in bringing their students to view things as they do, they are 
helping to alienate them from the economic faith of the majority of 
the American people and frequently to array them in politics 
against their own fathers and their interests. The students in these 
and other colleges are largely the children of our manufacturers, or 
of persons directly engaged in manufacture. Yet they hear in col- 
lege the most direct attacks upon the policy which called our man- 
ufacturing system into existence. In at least three Northern col- 
leges they are taught that our Tariff policy is a policy of plunder, 
that it exists in defiance of the natural rights of man, and that it 
was established and is maintained for the enrichment of the few at 
the expense of the many. 

Other teachers of the Free Trade doctrines are incapable of 
stooping to abuse of this kind. Their works speak for them in 
that respect. But they cannot help assuming that their doctrine 
is the only one that is capable of scientific defense, and that those 
who uphold Protection do so through shutting their eyes to obvi- 
ous truths and unquestionable principles. Some of them add to 
this the teaching that Free Trade is “ the faith of educated men,” 
is ‘‘approved by the finest culture and best intelligence of the 
time,” and is “scholarly.” We are not speaking at random in 
saying this. We are quoting the words used in the class-room of 
our colleges by living professors. The teachers of the subject in 
Harvard University have even gone farther than this. In re- 
sponse to a complaint of a committee of the visitors that only Free 
Trade is taught there, they responded in substance that it was im- 
possible to secure any person of sufficient intelligence to present 
the other side! This was a notable compliment to such Harvard 
graduates as Edward Everett Hale, John D. Long, and Henry 
Cabot Lodge, not to speak of those outside that charmed circle. 

All this goes to show how meek the Protectionists of America 
are in the face of the most insolent and unwarranted assumptions 
of an exclusive monopoly of economic science, and of general in- 
telligence of social problems. It reminds us of the discussion 
raised by the handful of French Free Traders last year, as to 
whether any one could be classed as an economist ‘who believed in 
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ern States which has not derived a large part of its endowment 
from our protected industries. Our college system as it stands to- 
day, with its sudden and rapid expansion, is the outcome of the 
great increase of the country’s wealth since 1862 through the 
Protective policy. And the system itself exists,—as Professor 
Sumner frankly admits,—in defiance of the Free Trade principle, 
that ‘a thing shall stand by virtue of the vitality there is in it, 
and not by reason of any favor or bolstering it may receive from 
without.” If the whole matter had been left, according to Free 
Trade principles, to the operation of private competition, we would 
be to-day on the educational level of the Trans-Vaal Republic, 
without an institution of higher grade than a grammar-school, and 
no superabundance even of grammar-schools. It is by gifts and 
endowments,—all in defiance of the Free Trade principle that en- 
lightened self-interest will supply all social needs, and many of 
them from the very men whose fortunes have been made in pro- 
tected manufactures,—that Harvard, Yale, Cornell, and Princeton 
are what they are. But the universities decline to recognize the 
fact. Cornell, for instance, has had twenty-two years of remarka- 
ble growth. It set out with the State’s share of the public lands 
voted by a Protectionist Congress for the promotion of agricultural 
and industrial education. This original endowment has been in- 
creased by lavish gifts from Protectionists such as Andrew D. 
White, Hiram Sibley, and Henry W. Sage. It is the State univer- 
sity in so far as any institution of New York can claim that place, 
and it takes the brightest boy of each year from the public schools 
of each Assembly district, and gives him both free tuition, and a 
scholarship of $200 for his support. Yet in all these years Free 
Trade has been its constant teaching, the only exception being the 
course of lectures delivered in 1884, by Hon. Ellis H. Roberts of 
Utica. Latterly it has been necessary to have two teachers of Po- 
litical Economy, but both have been Free Traders. And it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that any change will be made. If there should 
be any, it will not be because the portion of the public which is 
interested is Cornell or in Princeton is bringing any pressure to 
bear. It probably would acquiesce if they imported the professors 
of Political Economy from Great Britain, so as to make sure of 
their devotion to other national interests than our own. 

Every criticism of this kitid is met with the retort that Po- 
litical Economy is a scientific, and not a partisan matter. This 
distinction has no pertinence to the present situation. If our pro- 
fessors set before them the limits observed by Senior, and dis- 
claimed the settlement of the problems of practical statesmanship, 
saying that their science furnished only one out of many con- 
siderations to which the statesman must give heed, there would 
be some ground for the distinction. But which of them respects 
these limits? Which of them is not ready to dispose of the most 
difficult fiscal and industrial problems by alleging some trite 
maxim of the schools? Which of them has raised his voice against 
the same practice in the Free Trade press? These teachers are 
all on one side of the political struggle which divides the nation, 
and they are making votes for that side to their best ability. 
And when they enter the arena of political discussion, they are 
not distinguished from other controversialists by their scientific 
calm, their regard for the difficulties of the historic situation, or 
their anxiety to do the fullest justice to all shades of opinion. 
They are just as dogmatic, as peremptory, and as one-sided as any 
partisan could be. 

It-is true that the educating class in this country finds no fault 
with this attitude. Free Trade is a class opinion, which these 
teachers are trying to convert into a national opinion. It is the 
opinion of a class which lives on fixed incomes, or nearly so, and 
therefore approaches the problem with the prepossessions of a man 
whose interest in prices is only in buying. That the profession as 
a whole depends on the prosperity of the country as a whole, is 
quite true, but is not at once seen. As a consequence the class 
opinion of the teachers is on the side of cheapness simply, and 
therefore of Free Trade as leading to cheapness. This then is the 
misfortune of our modern arrangements for the higher education, 
that our teachers on economic subjects are so placed as rarely to 
realize any community of interest between themselves and the pro- 
ducing classes, but rather the reverse. It actually requires watch- 
fulness on their part to keep them alive to that interest, as distin- 
guished from an apparent and selfish class interest which presents 
itself more immediately to their view. 

And so it results that in the colleges created by the Protective 
system, the Free Trader receives the oyster of educational effort, 
and the Protectionist receives as his share the shell. 


Professor William R. Brooks, of Geneva, N. Y., has received the Dono- 
hue medal from the Astronomical Society of the Pacific for his discovery of 
the comet on March 19. This society, of which Professor Holden is presi- 
dent, has its headquarters at the Lick Observatory, and this is the first medal 
it has awarded. 
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THE PARIS PRISONS DURING THE TERROR} 


RIENDSHIPS had birth and grew rapidly in an atmosphere of 
forced sincerity, far from the conventions of society; as in a 
shipwreck, isolation, necessity, forgetfulness of etiquette, and de- 
votion created sudden affinities and deep feeling between persons 
whom the ordinary course of existence would have left always in- 
different to each other. There the fable of the blind man and the 
paralytic was realized; there every one showed himself good, 
charitable, and brotherly towards his fellow-men: some forty hus- 
bandmen, being sent to the Luxembourg and falling sick through 
lack of needful supplies, the prisoners immediately made up a 
purse and in twenty-four hours behold the forty clothed, provided 
with beds, warmed, and fed. 
‘The axe has harvested so many innocent 
That to the rest a kinship it seems to have lent.” 

Friendship often originating in gratitude, and living by defer- 
ence and attentions, must naturally flourish and blossom in a centre 
to whose spirit the theories of Hobbes no longer appealed. The 
newly-arrived in the chamber common to all discovered in those 
who were already there both comforters and comrades: each in his 
turn swept the room, went for water, and attended to the cooking. 

Love went step by step with friendship, and sometimes even at 
a smarter pace. In the very midst of the Terror, in prison, in 
spite of double-bolted doors and iron gratings, in spite of jail wic- 
kets and a daily increase of severity, people fell in love, made 
merry, bribed the keepers with gold, and seemed to wish to live an 
entire life in a day, in a few hours, thus varying the words of him 
of old: “ To-day pleasure, to-morrow the scaffold!” By the side 
of grand examples of Christian fortitude how many declensions 
into gallantry, how many scenes worthy of Parny or Dorat! Mad- 
rigals, tender glances, and rendezvous under the acacia tree were 
all the vogue. 

“My muse, awake! What then! Wouldst thou still be asleep! 
Now ’neath thy window haste, at dawn’s first rosy peep, 
From all the verdant hursts and leas, 

Troops of fairest divinities 
That love the sight of human kind.” 

Where are we? In prison, in 1794, Robespierre reigning ; or 
in the salons of the Regency? .“‘ We did not feel bored,” subse- 
quently remarked one of those whom the 9th Thermidor rescued ; 
“we even spun some pretty love tales that had the advantage of 
brevity. The nine o’clock summons, as well as that at three 
o’clock, set a term to all idyls that were growing too long.” And 
Mercier la Source, the foster brother of Louis XV., being lodged in 
La Force, in a well furnished, and better occupied chamber, “‘ the 
chamber of council,” repeatedly said to his comrades: ‘‘ Were they 
minded to set me free, I should very respectfully beg these gentle- 
men to let me remain here. Nowhere else should I find better 
company nor more solicitude for my comfort than is granted me in 
your society.” 

Likewise the women preserve the sacred fire of good manners 
and good taste, sacrificing their very last minute to the desire to 

lease. Their room is a squalid affair, their couch is a truckle 
hed, yet self-esteem is active amongst them, they accomplish 
wonders in the way of coquetry, zealously wash and wash again 
their garments, and as far as possible continue faithful to three 
costumes in aday. “ Nothing,” remarks Beugnot, “could have 
diverted them from the preoccupations of the toilet, not even a 
writ of accusation.” At the Conciergerie the two sexes succeed in 
breakfasting together by placing benches along the iron grating 
that separates them. ‘Then there dart forth roguish speeches, 
sly allusions, and biting epigrams, with as much ease as though 
the authors of them were promenading at Trianon or La Bagatelle. 
“ They talked agreeably of everything, without dwelling on any- 
thing.” Here misfortune is treated as a naughty child at whom 
one can only laugh, and, forsooth, they do laugh very frankly at 
Murat’s divinity, Robespierre’s priesthood, and Fouquier’s magis- 
tracy, saying, as it were, to all the blood-stained pack of varlets: 
“ You may kill us when it pleases you, but you shall not prevent 
us from being amiable.” Let a prisoner show himself pusillani- 
mous, forget his dignity or his character, and he shall be badgered 
and bantered right and left. The Duc de Gesvres, who is well- 
nigh a helpless cripple, a stammerer, and an altogether grotesque 
personage, gets to be a by-word in the prison and a target for the 
sallies of the Marquis de la Roche du Maine: ‘In vain dost thou 
play the patliote (patriot), my poor little De Gesvres, thou shalt be 
dillotined (guillotined).” “ That is not true,’ whined the latter ; 
“Tam not an aristoclate (aristocrat); I spent nine hundred flancs 
(francs) to celebrate the death of the tylan (tyrant,—. e. the king) ; 
my tommune (commune) will come to claim me; I shall be set at 
liberty.” 

“Go to, little ugly wretch, thou shalt pass under it, I tell 





1From La Revue des Deux Mondes, February 1st, 1890. Adaptation for TH& AMER- 
ICAN, by William Struthers. 








thee!” whereupon he relates a thousand unseemly tales regarding 
the tricks played by the Duchesse de Gesvres upon her husband— 
enough to fill the Decameron. 

Nothing is truer than that many women plunged into dissipa- 
tion during the Terror, and placed love like a veil betwixt them- 
selves and death, instead of putting God there,—nor than that not 
a few, to justify the declaration of pregnancy postponing execu- 
tions, were even criminally weak. Yet how many atoned for their 
errors by their devotion, and how many redeemed others’ failure 
by their self-abnegation, lovable heroism, and constant practice of 
the rarest virtues! The Revolution is a glorious date for woman- 
kind: the men sometimes falter, fail to recall their friendship for 
the suspected, and scarcely dare approach the prisons; the wo- 
men, so contemporaries attest, brave everything, endure every- 
thing, to console or save a husband, father, lover, or even a stranger. 
Peasant women, work-girls, citizens’ wives, great ladies and kings’ 
daughters exercise to its utmost extent the divine ministry of char- 
ity and sacrifice. Madame Elizabeth forbidding those near her to 
undeceive the populace who, mistaking her for the queen, threaten 
to butcher her on June 20th. Mlle. de Sombreuil snatching her 
father from the grasp of the September slaughterers; Mme. Bou- 
query receiving the proscribed Girondists at Saint Emilion, ex- 
posed to every sort of vexations, forgetting her own danger, and 
seeing only that of her guests. Mme. Verney concealing Condor- 
cet for eight months, and when he wishes to depart so as not to 
compromise her further, answering: “The Convention has been 
able to put you outside of the law ; it is not able to put you outside 
of humanity ; you shall stay on; ” Mme. Lavergne immuring her- 
self in the Luxembourg with her superiors, and offering to consti- 
tute herself a prisoner in order to remain with them; the Mar- 
quise de Montagu founding the “ Work of the Emigrants ; the Mar- 
quise de La Fayette sharing for years her husband’s captivity at 
Olmitz; the Vendean peasant women intrepidly concealing the 
‘* Whites ” from the eager search of the “ Blues ;” the aged duch- 
ess, who, when called out to make one of the “ batch ” for the guil- 
lotine, being rudely addressed by a turnkey, responds with haughty 
self-possession: ‘We are coming, canaille !”” Mme. de Noailles, 
at the moment of ascending the scaffold, entreating another of the 
condemned, an unbeliever, to make the sign of the cross and com- 
nit himself to God—a myriad of admirable traits compose for the 
women of the end of the eighteenth century an aureola of moral 
grandeur, whose splendor other epochs may peradventure equal, 
but never surpass. 

The law of the 29th Priarial was a marvelous instrument of 
tyranny, such as Tiberius might have envied Robespierre or Saint 
Just ; and such that it permitted even the Dantonists themselves, 
and the Herbertists, to Be sent to the shambles. 

The prisons are entered on the most frivolous pretexts,—because 
one is wealthy or a noble—for a name is now tantamont to misde- 
meanor ;—because one has been connected with the Constituante ; 
because one is suspected of being suspected of incivism; or because 
one is disliked by some mighty personage of the house. A poor 
man and his wife, who kept a puppet-show in the Champs Elysées, 
are imprisoned and then guillotined for exhibiting a figure of 
Charlotte Corday ; another is found in possession of three dozen 
eggs; yet another has fetched a little pig from the country and 
has had it cooked; both eggs and pig are confiscated, and their 
owners sent to jail. A domestic carries a letter written by a sus- 
pect, and lo! he is suspected himself; here is a women incarcer- 
ated for being the mother of an emigrant, albeit she has never 
had a child ; while presently they shall go so far as to arrest a citi- 
zen for looking well, since, during the Terror, a cheerful counte- 
nance is insulting to the public misery. The judgments are of a 
piece with the arrests: young De Maillé, aged seventeen, has “ to 
play at hot hand with Samson,” for complaining at having a wormy 
herring served up to him; the inspector of a guard-house inter- 
dicts the use of the smallest articles in sieel, even women’s big 
pins, swearing to make those on whom they are found “sneeze 
into the bag.” Death fora pin ora ribbon! Arrested by a crowd, 
which threatens to deal roughly with him because he does not 
wear the cockade, a citizen saves himself only by his self-posses- 
sion. ‘“ Zounds, yes!” he exclaims, turning his hat over and over 
in feigned astonishment ; “I forgot to take it off my night-cap, for 
I wear it to bed with me.” 

After the law of the 22d Prairial it is a species of miracle when 
a rich man or a noble goes from prison acquitted ; nor is it hardly 
less a miracle when one leaves a prison infirmary cured. That of 
the Conciergerie seems like a veritable charnel-house. 

In England, out of 12,000 certificated masters in elementary 
schools last year, 9,000 received more than $500 a year, 1,500 be- 
tween $1,000 and $2,000. Many have residences provided. Of 
16,000 certificated ladies, 4,000 received $500. Still there are 
many receiving very small sums; 28,000 receive less than $500 a 
year; 18,000 less than $375 a year, and 13,000 about $250 a year. 
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TWO EPITAPHS. 


T has been a source of much quiet pleasure to me beneath the 
shaded lamp, to draw into company from the wide pathways 
of English literature the masterpieces of a single kind: to make a 
baiting-place for all the wayfaring essays ; to bring into harmony 
the noble elegies sung by poets over poets; to wander in fancy 
through the gardens where the masters have sown their immortal 
flowers. Following this whim, I long ago fell in with a pair of 
epitaphs which fitted so well together in rhythm, in sad associa- 
tion, and in literary significance, that I can now never recall the 
one without insensibly having the other echoed at my ear. 

Everybody who has ever read Keats at all is familiar with the 
famous line carved upon his tomb in Rome; knows how the faith- 
ful Severn, neglecting his own art, used his scanty means and in- 
fluence, wrote letters and interviewed wealthy patrons of litera- 
ture until his loving object was accomplished, and a tomb-stone, 
bearing his friend’s chosen epitaph was at last erected over the 
grave in the Protestant cemetery. That epitaph was a single line 
spoken by Keats during the last days of his life. Severn writes: 
‘Among the many things he has requested of me to night, this is 
the principal,—that on his grave-stone shall be this inscription— 

‘Here lies one whose name was writ in water.’”’ 

This line, so deeply characteristic of him whom it celebrates, 
with his tremulous fear rather of missing fame than life, and the 
haunting bitterness of the “failure in a great attempt,” was the 
first of my epitaphs. The other is the chosen inscription of David 
Gray for a grave-stone which marks his resting place in the auld 
Aisle Burying-ground at Merkland, his Scottish home : 

“°Twas but a piece of childhood thrown away.” 

Keats and Gray are held in union in my memory by qualities 
which made them poetical elder and younger brothers. The same 
intimate and caressing fellowship with nature, the same skill in ob- 
servation which touched the inner as well as outer aspects of things 
seen, and magically embodied them on the page while suffusing 
them with the emotion and pathos of a rarely sensitive mind; the 
same love of honest directness and well-knit Saxon phrase, and 
the same pleasure in picturesque epithet,—these traits In common, 
though with Gray in a much less degree acute and artistic in ex- 
pression, are sufficient to bring them into a literary alliance, how- 
ever unequal. 

3ut the bond draws even closer from the personal side of their 
careers, for both were befriended,—the one in life, the other in 
death,—by Lord Houghton, and both died very young, of the same 
wasting malady. 

It soon becomes patent to one accustomed to browsing about 
the happy hunting grounds of biography that the by-ways are 
often more seductive than the highways,—that Mrs. Thackeray- 
Ritchie’s ‘ Book of Sibyls,” for instance, is a better companion for 
a lamp-lit corner than Forster’s “ Dickens” or “ Landor,’”’—com- 
plete as they are,—and when one discovers a parallel like the 
present there is an added charm in such little-frequented corners. 
I had long cherished therefore every token which indicated a new 
tie between these youthful poets, and it was lately my good fortune 
to be rewarded in a quarter where I least looked for such matter. 
In rambling through the old drama I was led by happy choice, or 
maybe by a haphazard sort of system which I follow, to read 
“ Philaster.”” Charles Lamb’s enticing note on “ Bellario,’””> whom 
he calls the prototype of all those pretty lover-pages in disguise 
that trip down the stage to his own generation, may have had 
something to do with it, or perhaps I was interested by its one-time 
fame as a play on the boards. Be that as it may, I found in the 
musty pages of ‘ Philaster”’ a new bond of fellowship between 
Keats and Gray. I do not remember to have seen Keats’s epi- 
taph,—though it stands between quotation marks in Severn’s let- 
ter,—attributed to any source save his own beautiful fancy. Each 
editor, and every poet who has made it the text for a tribute, as 
Rossetti and Longfellow did in their sonnets, and scores of others 
have done in epigrains, have apparently taken for granted that it 
originated with Keats. It certainly has the ring of his metal, and 
seems to justify by its characteristic force and imagination its sup- 
posed authorship. But when we are confronted by evidences of 
Keats’s familiarity with Beaumont and Fletcher such as his ‘‘ Ode 
written on the blank page before Beaumont and Fletcher’s Najji- 
Comedy, ‘The Fair Maid of the Inn,’” which appeared with 
“ Lamia” in 1820, just previous to his departure for Rome, and at 
the same time keep in mind his wide reading in the elder drama, a 
passage from “‘ Philaster” like: 

* All your better deeds 
Shall be in water writ,” 
goes far to show that his vigorous, but pathetic line was an adapta- 
tion. It was probably quoted as such by him to Severn and by 
the latter to his correspondent, as the quotation marks imply,— 
but the original seed has lain so long between the neglected aves 





of “ Philaster” that its identity is lost in the form of its more bril- 
liant flower. 

It had never occurred to me to inquire where David Gray 
found the quotation which thus appears in a letter written by him 
near the close of his short life—written in a despair similar to 
that which drew forth the epitaph I have been dwelling upon 
from the greater poet : 

“My crown is laid in the dust forever. Nameless, too! God, how that 
troubles me! Had I but written one immortal poem, what a glorious conso- 
lation! But this shall be my epitaph—if I have a gravestone at all :— 

“Twas not a life; 
’Twas but a piece of childhood thrown away.’”’ 

My surprise was therefore great and my sensation delightful, 
—for the literary angler is exalted at even a nibble,—to overtake 
the lines in the self-same drama which had furnished me a clue to 
the Keats inscription. The coincidence of having chosen this 
common source for their epitaphs was perhaps accidental with 
these ardent young poets,—though it may have been designed by 
Gray himself, who so loved Keats’s memory that he sings of the 
“* Anemone ”’: 

“T plucked it from its hermitage 
And placed it ’tween the sacred leaves 
Of Agnes Eve,”— 
and who in all things strove to emulate the example of the famous 
poets before him. But whether it happened by design or not there 
is a touching significance in the fact, and in the light of my idle 
habit of sifting each literary species into its appropriate fold the 
discovery for me had a charm altogether disproportionate to its 
perhaps slender value. Still when we reflect that these young 
brothers of poetry went to those elder ones of the drama for lines 
to celebrate careers which were shortened and made better by in- 
herited disease, and poverty, and contemporary neglect ; when we 
contrast the influence which men of genius wielded in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s day with the reception paid to the creations of ge- 
nius in ourown century, there is certainly a purpose in the inves- 
tigation beyond the mere satisfaction of a literary whim. 
Above all it shows the mine from which these ‘ marvelous boys” 
took their ore ; it carries us back to the “ wells of English undefiled ” 
whence they drew the clear waters which our introspective genera- 
tion can no longer find. Ours isa draught of thought alone rather 
than of thought mixed in union with radiant words. We have for- 
gotten not. The beakers these artists drained it from are still full 
of the Elizabethan liquor, but we do not drink. If, therefore, a 
pastime of letters should serve to remind us of the old and crystal 
sources of true poetry should we not the more readily follow its 
ditly-dallying lead ? 
HARRISON 8S. Morris. 





WEEKLY NOTES. 
[F a majority vote of the Presbyteries is enough to approve the 
General Assembly’s overture, the proposal to revise the West- 
minster Confession is carried. The tables of the New York Inde- 
pendent, given in its issue this week, show that 112 Presbyteries 
have voted aye, and that 53 have voted no, while 5 do not vote at 
all. As there are 214 Presbyteries (we said last week, by mistake, 
210), there is already a clear majority for the overture, according 
to the Independent’s returns, with 44 yet to hear from ; and since its 
table was made up a number of reports have been printed in the 
daily journals, of votes in the affirmative. It is not impossible, in- 
deed, that there may be 143 Presbyteries on that side, making the 
two-thirds which the conservatives regard as necessary for a 
change. ‘ 


* * * 


For the past two or three years the reports concerning Mad- 
ame Patti have been so various that it is a privilege to be able to 
form a judgment based upon experience. Enterprising corre- 
spondents have informed the public that she was a musical wreck, 
and other enterprising correspondents have asserted with equal 
assurance that she was as good as ever. As usual, the truth is 
found to lie between these extremes, though much nearer to the 
latter than to the former. Madame Patti is not quite as good as 
ever, and, especially in her middle register, shows a deterioration 
in quality and power. It is remarkable that her high notes, which 
are usually the first to break, should retain all the freshness and 
bird-like purity which years ago made her the queen of song. 
That the Diva is a musical wreck, or that she has even sunk to 
any rank below the highest, are statements which every one who 
heard her at last Monday’s matinée can easily confute. The light 
music of ‘“ Lakme” furnished excellent opportunity for a display 
of those qualities of vocalization in which she is supreme, and the 
exquisite phrasing which she exhibited deserved all the applause 
which an audience could bestow. Patti remains a phenomenon; 
people go to hear her in order to wonder at her performance, an 
it will require more than a slight falling off in the resonance of her 
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middle and lower notes to injure her prestige. Her sympathetic 
power, too,—quite apart from her technique,—is extraordinary. 
This was shown on Monday by her rendition of “ Home, Sweet 
Home,’’—in response to an encore so vehement that it would not 
be denied. Making due allowance for the associations of the song 
and for the magnetic influence which the individuals of a large 
audience always exert on one another, the tears of the people, vis- 
ible everywhere, before half a dozen bars had been sung, were an 
involuntary tribute to the artist of true inspiration. We shall not 
always have Patti, but she is still the greatest of singers. . 
* * * 

Dr. CLARKE’s Oratorio, “ Jerusalem,”’ was received this week 
with the appreciation due to a work of a high order by a local 
composer of the very first rank. The subject has been treated 
with the dignity for which Dr. Clarke is noted, and is a worthy 
contribution to serious music. Mr. Gilchrist’s chorus did ample 
justice to the oratorio, and the soloists were all that could be de- 
sired. It is to be hoped that Dr. Clarke will give us more of such 
conscientious work as “ Jerusalem.” 

* * * 

THE reading of the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” at the 
Broad Street Theatre, on Tuesday afternoon, was an enjoyable af- 
fair, as much by reason of Mendelssohn’s music, so well rendered 
by Mr. Cross’s orchestra, as because of the exceptional grace and 
beauty of Professor Dares’s reading of the Comedy. It is an experi- 
ment worth repeating. 





* * 


AMONG the lovers of out-door sports cricket has of late been 
receiving rather more than its share of attention, a fact which is 
perhaps hopeful in view of the condition of utter professionalism 
into which the so-called ‘“ national game,” base ball, has fallen. 

Opinions vary so widely as to the desirability of the Thayer 
plan and as to its efficacy in bringing cricket matches within the 
limits of a single day, that the matter will have to be left to the 
test of experience. Meanwhile the formation of the Central Cricket 
Club, representing the various organizations, and holding in this 
country a position similar to that of the Marylebone Club in Eng- 
land, is a consummation in every way desirable, and the labors of 
the committee in charge of the matter have been most commenda- 
ble. 

At the meeting at the Penn Club last week it was announced 
that the Fencing and Sparring Club was willing to fit up an entire 
suite of rooms with two full pitches for the use of cricketers, and 
this is an opportunity for athletics which ought not to be missed. 

* * * 

THE writer of this paragraph was recently shown a private 
letter from London in which reference was made to the high rank 
assigned in England to Walt Whitman. As an indication of this, 
the writer of the letter detailed a conversation which recently oc- 
curred between Lord Tennyson and an intimate friend,—who was 
the writer’s informant,—concerning the literary outlook, in the 
course of which Tennyson stated that Walt Whitman was certainly 
one of the greatest, and probably the greatest of living poets. 

The statement was made unqualifiedly and as a purely volun- 
tary expression of opinion. It is proper to say, moreover, that 
the gentleman who writes the letter is not a disciple or even an 
admirer of Whitman. His own attitude is one of surprise not un- 
mingled with disapproval. He cannot understand what the Eng- 
lish see in Whitman, but he is fair enough to report the facts as he 
finds them. These facts are certainly very notable. As to Tenny- 
son, it has long been known that his estimate of the good grey 
poet was very high, though perhaps not so extreme as the above 
remark would indicate. Verily a prophet is not without honor, 
save in his own country. 

* * 

THE establishment of professorships of the Irish language in 
several of our Colleges, is a matter of no little interes, and now 
that the Gaelic Society of New York is throwing so much energy 
into the movement, we may hope for a successful issue. 

Our own University has been approached as to the feasibility 
of establishing a professorship of Gaelic, and has replied that it is 
ready to take such action as soon as funds are provided to main- 
tain the chair. Further than this, it is suggested by the Faculty 
that even though a full endowment for a chair in perpetuity be 
not attainable, the University would be willing to act upon a 
guarantee of a professor’s salary for a fixed term of years. This 
ought to be, and no doubt can be, accomplished ; it needs but a 
little spirit and a united effort. 

* * * 

THE new method of ballots through the post, adopted by the 
Contemporary Club proved to be somewhat tedious at the annual 
meeting on Tuesday evening, as the members of the Club had to 
sit for more than an hour while the Committee were counting the 





ballots in an adjoining room. The plan seems to have worked 








well, however, in securing the expression of a general interest of 
members in the matter, and the announced result does not indicate 
that the Club is in danger of a decline from the high position it 
has held under the presidency of Prof. MacAlister. The president 
for the coming year will be Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, Miss Bennett 
and Prof..James are Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Talcott Williams and 
Miss Gwendolen Foulke Secretaries, and Mr. Horace Traubel 
Treasurer. A strong Executive Committee completes the organi- 
zation of this very successful and useful club, which has already 
taken its place fairly alongside the Nineteenth Century of New 
York, after which it was to a considerable degree modeled. 


THE MEADOW LARK. 
I ly the dim dawn, while yet the mists bespray 
With woolly films these fields which now I view; 


In the vague neutral hour, before the day 
Marks the pure skies reflect her orbs’ pure blue ; 


’*Mid the mind’s first, uncertain waking gleams, 
With the ear scarce to consciousness rewon, 

A sound, as from the fading shore of dreams, 
Outspeeds the gold quadriga of the sun. 


A flute-clear strain, that floats above the meads, 
Mixing its echoes with the morning breeze; 
That seems to sing a greeting to the weeds 
And all the lowland’s humble entities. 


I hark, but cannot see the minstrel bird ; 
Though well I know that, as he upward springs, 
Not on him is the loftier flight conferred : 
Earth keeps anear her those impulsive wings. 
I hear him celebrate his happiness ; 
Yet find I not a sad note with it blent— 
As if he dared at times a wish confess 
To soar, to lose in strife his life’s content? 
WILLIAM STRUTHERS, 








REVIEWS. 


A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE WOLFINGs, and all the Kin- 
dreds of the Mark. Written in Prose and in Verse by Wil- 
liam Morris. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

ly is fourteen years since William Morris gave to the world any 
work of equal importance with his best. In 1876 appeared 

both his admirable translation of the Mneid and his greatest 

poem: ‘The Story of Sigurd the Volsung, and the Fall of the 

Niblungs.” Since then we have had from him his volume of lectures 

on “ Hopes and Fears for Art,” a Socialistic pamphlet or two, a num- 

ber of Socialistic songs, and a satirical comedy with the same pur- 
pose. But there has been nothing to expand or even to sustain 
the reputation he founded by ‘‘ The Life and Death of Jason,” 

(1865), and still farther established by the three volumes of “ The 

Earthly Paradise” (1868-70). He who had written of himself— 

“ Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 
Why should I strive to set the crooked straight?” 

seemed to have given himself up to the work of remoulding soci- 
ety into a shape he thought would lighten the burdens and cheer 
the hearts of the hardly-treated majority. Much as we dissent 
from his plans and methods, we cannot but render a tribute to the 
noble self denial with which he has given up to them hours he 
would have spent more gladly in that story-telling in which he 
has no equal since Chaucer. That a poet whose verse seemed to 
be inspired by no higher purpose than the search for the beauti- 
ful, and to be tinged with a certain despair of the increase of 
brightness in men’s lots, should have turned aside from this and 
his other art to bear the obloquy of a crusade for ideas on which 
society frowned, and this out of pure love for bis fellow-men, 
shows how a great artist may use his art rather to conceal than to 
disclose his truest self. The William Morris who showed himself 
master of Greek and Gothic tale stands on a higher place of honor 
with all right-minded people now, not excepting those who re- 
gard his Socialism as a terrible mistake. 

But poetry has its rights, and the poet must not “ Give up 
to party, what is meant for mankind,” and it is with genuine 
satisfaction that we receive this new poem from his hand. 
For a poem it is from beginning to end, although written for the 
most part in rythmical prose, and rising only here and there into 
verse of the form and quality of his “Sigurd.” In an external 
way the form employed reminds us of the Norse Sagas, some of 
which Mr. Morris has rendered into English. But the resemblance 
is superficial. The sagais prose, broken by bursts of verse in staff- 
rhyme. Here, on the contrary, we have poetry from first to last, 
for everywhere the narrative is fused by the poetic imagination, 
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and the line crossed in the transitions is only from one kind of 
poetry to another,—from a stricter toa freer form of it. 

Mr. Morris leaves his readers to discover where and in what 
age his story is laid, merely indicating that it is an episode of the 
great struggle between the Germans and the Romans, But those 
who watch the narrative closely will see that it belongs to the age 
of the Emperor Augustus, when the Rhine and the Danube, already 
established as frontiers of the Empire, were to be connected by a 
line of defensible posts through conquest of the German tribes 
which lay between the head-waters of the two great rivers. It was 
in the years just before and after the beginning of our era that the 
Emperor’s two nephews, Tiberius and Drusus, accomplished the 
task, and the Roman armies came into collision with the Marco- 
manni, who occupied the upland valleys from which the tributa- 
ries of the great streams flowed. Mr. Morris gives to the race the 
name of Goths, which is not heard of until the third century of the 
Christian era, and then as designating a distinct Teutonic people 
on the lower Danube. In the construction of the story, however, 
he follows the historical and archzological authorities very closely. 
No other poet has made so vivid to us the life of our forefathers,— 
their social arrangements in warand peace, their halls (or ‘‘ roofs ’’) 
of common abode, their relations within each ‘ house” and of 
each to neighboring “ houses,” their passionate attachment to the 
fortunes of their group, to its sacred things and to its home. In 
Mr. Morris’s case the vividness with which the old Teutonic out- 
look on life is thus realized, seems to be associated with a want of 
sympathy for what has displaced it. It really would seem as 
though there existed for him no Scripture more sacred than the 
Eddas. Certainly there are none which lay hold upon his imagi- 
nation with equal power,—uot even the literature of his beloved 
Greeks. So far as it is possible for a man in this age of the world 
to be a pagan of the old Teutonic sort, he seems to be one, and to 
write of these things not from without but from within. And yet, 
as the long motto on his title-page tells us, it is from without after 
all. He compares the old Teutonic life to the light seen in the 
windows of a homestead where once we dwelt but may dwell no 
more, and contrasts the light within to the dark road we are trav- 
eling ; but he suggests no thought of any other and better home of 
our spirits in the present. This is the great defect, the false note of 
his poetry: that it has no outlook to the unseen and the infinite, 
and thus can look back on Odia-worship and roof-worship with 
only a sense of loss, and not of the world’s gain through that loss. 

But if we accept these limits, the poet’s work is very wonder- 
ful, very masterly. His command of English is itself an element 
of unusual power. His imitators who have tried to employ his 
somewhat archaic vocabulary in ordinary narrative, have created 
in some a distaste for it. But if we let it stand on its own merits, 
we shall find little fault in it. It isa part of the poet’s liberty 
thus to draw upon the past ages of our speech for his verse, and 
Mr. Morris is archaic not only in the use of out-of-date phrases 
but in the monotony,—as of the Homeric and the Scotch ballads, 
—with which he adapts the same adjective to the same object 
again and again. 

The story turns upon the relation of Thiodolf, the head of the 
Wolfings and the chosen captain of the Markmen, to two women. 
One of these, the Wood-Sun, is a valkyrie who, when Thiodolf is 
wounded to death, has kissed him back to life again and becomes 
his wife. The other is their daughter, brought as a waif to the 
House of the Wolfings, and made its priestess or Hall-Sun to tend 
the sacred lamp and to exercise her gift of prophecy for the benefit 
of the kindred. On the eve of the march to meet the Roman in- 
vasion, the valkyrie persuades Thiodolf to put upon him a chain- 
mail wrought by the dwarfs, but conceals from him that while it 
will insure his safety it will bring about the ruin of his house. The 
Markmen meet at the Thing-Mote and choose him as the general, 
and go forth to encounter the Romans, and at first they get the 
better of them, for Thiodolf has left the magic armor at home, 
But the valkyrie follows him with it and persuades him to wear 
it, the tide of battle turns, and ‘‘the roof of the Wolfings” falls 
into the hands of the enemy. Then it is that his daughter dis- 
covers the secret of the mail-coat and makes her mother confess 
it to Thiodolf, who lays it aside and attacks the Romans anew. 
He defeats them, storms the great hall of his fathers, retakes it, 
and dies in the hour of victory. 

The situation is finely conceived and still more finely treated. 
The same power of vivid description which the readers of Morris 
hailed in his very first work, the same gift of weird suggestion as 
runs through “ Sigurd,” the same gift as a raconteur, the same pic- 
turesque grouping which reminds us that our poet is a designer 
as well, the same lively sympathy with the vigorous, warlike side 
of ancient life,—all the qualities we have learnt to associate with 
our author’s name are found here in a high degree. Once or twice 
we catch a new note, as when the Gaul who had escaped from 
Roman slavery tells the Elkings of the great‘ garth” or city 
where he was in bondage: 
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“As to their many cities and the wealth of them that is 
sooth; but as to each city being the habitation of each kindred, it 
is otherwise ; for rather it may be said of them that they have 
forgotten kindred, and have none, nor do they heed whom’ they 
wed, and great is the confusion among them. And mighty men 
among them ordain where they shall dwell, and what shall be 
their meat, and how long they shall labor after they are weary, 
and in all wise what manner of life shall be amongst them ; and 
though they be called freemen who suffer this, yet may no house 
or kindred gainsay this rule and order, In sooth they are a peo- 
ple mighty but unhappy. Hard was his life among them, for 
their thralls be not so well entreated as their draught-beasts, so 
many do they take in battle; for they are a mighty folk. And 
these thralls and these aforesaid unhappy freemen do all tilling and 
herding and all deeds of craftsmanship ; and above these are men 
whom they call masters and lords, who do nought, no, not so much 
as smithy their own edge-weapons, but linger out their days in their 
dwellings and out of their dwellings, lying about in the sun or the 
hall-cinders, like cur-dogs who have fallen away from kind.” 

Here the Socialist speaks as well as the poet. His verse is 
equally strong, as when the old and forseeing Dayiling foreshad- 
ows the captivity of some of his race on the eve of the war: 

“ T came to “4 house of the foeman, when hunger had made mea 
fool ; 

And the foeman said, ‘Thou art weary! lo, set thy foot on the stool ;’ 

And I stretched out my feet,—and was shackled. And he spake 

with a dastard’s smile, 
‘O guest, thine hands are heavy; now rest them for a while!’ 
So I stretched out my hands, and the hand-gyves lay cold on either 
wrist 
And the wood of the wolf had been better than that feast hall, 
had I wist 
That this was the ancient pit-fall, and the long expected trap, 
And that now for my heart’s desire I had sold the world’s good hap.” 





AN EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howard 

Collins. With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. 1889. 

THE EVOLUTION OF MAN AND CHRISTIANITY. By the Rey. 

Howard MacQueary. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1890.8 
Evo.Lution. Popular Lectures and Discussions before the Brook- 

lyn Ethical Association. Boston: James H. West. 1889. 

Mr. Collins seems to have made his outline of the Synthetic 
Philosophy with a great deal of care and thoroughness; and 
it will serve excellently to give a fair notion of the Spencerian 
doctrine to those who wish to be informed on current topics, and 
yet cannot spare the time to wade through several thousand pages 
of rather loose writing. Mr. Spencer’s works have considerable 
vogue, especially among those who are not specialists in the top- 
ics of which he treats, and every one should have some idea of 
what he has said. Such an idea can readily be gained from this 
book, which is fair, and is the work of one in sympathy with the 
principles of his author. The doctrines themselves it is not neces- 
sary here to discuss. The looseness and inaccuracy characteristic 
of Mr. Spencer, the haste to make sweeping generalizations, the 
deliberate selection of what is worst in previous metaphysicians to 
serve as a basis for the properly philosophical part of his system,— 
all these things have been pointed out again and again. The fact 
remains that the generel public,—that lover of the loose and the 
sweeping,—has a great interest in Mr. Spencer, and this interest 
Mr. Collins may satisfy with a great saving of time and labor. We 
welcome his book. In his introduction Mr. Spencer has given an 
epitome of the epitome, which contains his philosophy in a nut- 
shell. 

The Rey. Howard MacQueary states in the preface to his 
“ Evolution of Man and Christianity,” that he it a presbyter of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and maintains at some length the 
thesis that his peculiar views in no wise prevent his being a con- 
sistent churchman. What they do with recalcitrant priests in 
Ohio we do not know, but we are inclined to think that even the 
proverbial charity of the Protestant Episcopal Church will be 
found to cover with difficulty one who holds the peculiar views of 
Mr. MacQueary, and who enunciates them so uncompromisingly. 
One may be heterodox with impunity, if one is sufficiently vague, 
(the plan of salvation for Hegelians), but Mr. MacQueary is not 
vague at all. The miraculous element in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, in so far as it cannot be explained by mind-cure, thought- 
transference, and the like, he makes no bones of denying outright. 
The birth of Christ from a virgin and his Divinity, as commonly 
understood, he sets aside. The doctrine of the Trinity he relegates 
to the domain of myth. The existence of God, in some sense of 
that term, he accepts; and upon this basis and the doctrine of im- 
mortality he founds his orthodoxy. This conception of orthodoxy 
would, it occurs to us, furnish a new and a very liberal basis for 
the church unity so much mooted. Why not accept ail who hold 
to these two doctrines even in a somewhat loose sense? The Fich- 
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tean, who makes God a succession of acts? the Spencerian, who 
makes him an unknowable Power? the disciple of George Eliot, 
who hopes only to live as one of the invisible choir immortal in 
those made happier by their presence? Such a liberal basis of 
union would be an advance in catholicity, at least, upon the His- 
torical Episcopate and the early Creeds. Mr. MacQueary should 
suggest his solution to the House of Bishops at the next conven- 
tion. A proposal for church unity upon his basis would, there is 
every reason to believe, attract very general attention. Moreover. 
as it leaves out what is distinctively Christian, it might appeal to 
Jews, Turks, and Buddhists. 

Such a proposal could scarcely, however, be regarded as an eiren- 
icon if couched in language at all akin to that in which Mr. Mac- 
Queary writes. This is a free country, and there is no law to dic- 
tate how one shall express his views theological, but if one wishes 
to carry public opinion with him, he must have some regard for 
the weaknesses of human nature, and must not write coarsely and 
aggressively. He must not treat with levity or contempt things 
held as sacred by large numbers of his fellow-men. This our 
author has done ; and, to say the least, he has sinned against good 
taste in so doing. Add to this the fact that the style of the book 
is not good, is crude and full of colloquialisms, and one may say 
with some confidence that few persons will find it a pleasing book. 
Its only merit is that it indicates a good deal of reading. 

The volume on “ Evolution” put forward by the Brooklyn 
Ethical Society, consists of lectures delivered before the Associa- 
tion and of discussions arising out of them. The lectures are in- 
teresting,—some of them by authors of eminence,—and they cover 
the subject of evolution in many of its phases, as Solar and Plan- 
etary Evolution, Evolution of the Earth, Evolution of Vegetable 
Life, of Animal Life, the Descent of Man, Evolution of Society, 
ete., etc. The book opens with a biographical sketch of Mr. 
Charles Darwin, and an account of the life and opinions of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, the modern apostles of the doctrine afterward 
discussed in detail. But little of the material brought forward is 
new or original ; indeed, probably no one of the authors save Pro- 
fessor Cope could furnish to the subject much that is original ; but 
the treatment is usually clear and entertaining, and the facts new 
at least to those who have not read widely. It is a pity that the 
tone of the book is somewhat aggressive, and likely to repel the 
religious element of the community. The opinions expressed 
could have been brought forward quite as well in a different way. 

Go. SF. 





ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, AND KINGs, from Elizabeth to Anne. 
By Donald G. Mitchell. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The second volume of this attractive historical series greets 

us in the same charmingly fresh and cheery manner as its prede- 
cessor, continuing in its author’s clear-cut and sparkling style 
the very interesting narrative which the vivid account of the 
death of Elizabeth brought to a temporary halt at the close of 
Volume I. The importance of books of this kind cannot easily 
be overestimated. As educational factors nothing of a similar na- 
ture can exceed them in value, inasmuch as the reader is in- 
structed in the most salient points of social, literary, and other 
branches of history, and at the same time is charmed by the en- 
tirely pleasing art of the writer. 

No more potent argument has been advanced in favor of a 
simple and lucid style in writing than breathes from the pages of 
these later works of a writer whose life-work has been devoted to 
the good of his fellow-men. The present volume, which is dedi- 
cated to “ Mrs. J. C. G. Piatt, of Utica School, N. Y.,” gives us de- 
lightful pictures of Raleigh, Ben Jonson, Shakespeare in London, 
Walton and Herrick, Jeremy Taylor and Milton, Bunyan, Dryden, 
Addison, Gay, and dozens of other worthies of the past whose 
work links them with the present ; and nothing that we could say 
regarding Mr. Mitchell’s treatment of his subjects would be likely 
to be read with as much interest as the followiug extract from the 
dedication : 

‘*. . by these light tracings of Lands and Kings, and little 
whiffs of metric music, I seek to bring back to you . . the rich 
memories of that great current of Euglish letters setting steadily 
forward amongst these British lands, and these sovereigns, from 
Elizabeth to Anne. But slight as these glimpses are, and as this 
synopsis may be, they will together serve, I hope, to fasten atten- 
tion where I wish to fasten it, and to quicken appetite for those 
fuller and larger studies of English Literature and History which 
shall make even these sketchy outlines valued—as one values lit- 
tle flowerets plucked from old fields—for bringing again to mind 
the summers of youth time, and a world of summer days, with 
their birds and abounding bloom.” imate 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


EVERAL journals have referred to a forthcoming novel called 
\J “Xenia Repnina,” as translated from the Russian of Vasili 
Verestchagin by Mrs. B. MacGahan. The statement requires to 
be materially modified. Mrs. MacGahan is in fact the author of 
the book, and Mr. Verestchagin furnishes a brief introduction. 
Mrs. MacGahan is a Russian, now living in New York, and the 
widow of the New York Herald correspondent who was prominent 
in the Russo-Turkish War, and elsewhere. 


Mr. Henry C. Lea has now in press for publication by 
Messrs. Lea Brothers & Co., Philadelphia, a volume of studies to 
be entitled, “‘ Chapters from the Religious History of Spain.” The 
principal subjects treated are the Censorship of the Press, and 
Spanish Mystics and Illuminati, followed by some shorter essays 
reprinted from various periodicals. 


W. J. Dawson, a well known Wesleyan minister in England, 
has written a “ Hand-book of the Greater Poets of the Century,” 
which Hodder & Stoughton will publish. 


Charles L. Webster & Co. are selling the Stedman—Hutchinson 
“ Library of American Literature ” on the “installment plan.” On 
receipt of the price of a single volume they deliver the complete 
set of eleven volumes, and collect the balance of the purchase 
money in monthly parts. 


The following subjects have been arranged for in Dodd, Mead 
& Co’s interesting new series, under the editorship of Hamilton W. 
Mabie, to be called ‘“‘ The Makers of America,” previously referred 
to in this place. ‘ Christopher Columbus,” by President Charles 
Adams of Cornell ; “‘ John Winthrop,” by Rev. H. Twichell ; ‘‘ Rob- 
ert Morris,” by Prof. Sumner of Yale; “* Oglethorpe,” by Henry J. 
Bruce; ‘“ Robert Fulton,” by Prof. R. H. Thurston of Cornell ; 
“Francis Higginson,” by T. W. Higginson; “ Peter Stuyvesant,” 
by Bayard Tuckerman ; “Charles Sumner,” by Anna L. Dawes; 
“Thomas Jefferson,” by James Schouler ; ‘William White,” by Rev. 
H. Ward; ‘“ Jean Baptiste Lemoine, Sieur de Bienville,” by Grace 
King ; ‘* Alexander Hamilton,” by Prof. Wm. G. Sumner ; “ Father 
Juniper Serra,” by J. G. Shea, LL. D.; *‘ Cotton Mather,” by Prof. 
Windell of Harvard ; ‘* Robert Cavelier, Sieur de La Salle,” by Ed- 
ward G. Mason ; and “ Thomas Nelson,” by Thomas Nelson Page. 

Dom Pedro, ex-Emperor of Brazil, had agreed ._ write his bi- 
ography, to be also a review of forty years of the history of Brazil, 
but his serious illness has probably put an end to the project. 

Robert Clarke & Co. have ready an important historical work 
called “ History of the Girtys,” being an account of the Girty 
Brothers and the part taken by them in “ Lord Dunmore’s War,” 
and in the Indian War of 1790-1795. The author is Mr. C. W. 
Butterfield. 

Estes & Lauriat will bring out during the coming autumn 
the reminiscences of General Benjamin F. Butier. They will fill 
two volumes. 

Mr. Clinch of the British Museum, is writing a monograph 
on “ Bloomsbury and St. Giles’s, Past and Present,” with histori- 
cal and antiquarian notices of various places in the vicinity. The 
history of St. Giles’s will include that of the foundation, in 1101, 
of the Hospital for Lepers, and its subsequent history until the 
time of its suppression. The whole record is likely to have pecu- 
liar interest. 

The English Society of Authors has admitted a publisher to 
membership on the ground that he is an author as well as a pub- 
lisher. This looks very like admitting the wolf into the fold. 


In a short time a Life of Henry Dawson, the Nottingham pain- 
ter, is to be published under the editorship of Cosmo Monkhouse. 
It will give full details of Dawson’s remarkable career and of his 
artistic methods. 

The first volume in the Longmans series of biographies of Em- 
inent Actors is ‘‘ Macready,” by William Archer. Other volumes 
already arranged for are: “ Garrick,’ by Joseph Knight ; * Bet- 
terton,” by R. W. Lowe; “ Mackliu,” by E. A. Parry; “The 
Kembles,” by William Archer ; ‘‘ Elliston,” by Arthur B. Walkely ; 
* The Dibdins,”’ by E. Rimbault Dibdin ; “‘ The Keans,” by Wil- 
liam Archer, and “ The Mathewses,” by R. W. Lowe. 

George Wesley Atkinson, the new member of Congress for 
the First District of West Virginia, is the author of ‘The West 
Virginia Pulpit,” ‘‘ After the Moonshiners,” “and various other 
books. He has now in press an extensive work on “ Prominent 
Men of West Virginia.”’ 

Dr. Bernard Volz, who was employed in the family of the late 
Emperor Frederick as tutor, will shortly issue a “ History of 
Germany in the Nineteenth Century.’”’ The work begins with 
the — of Luneville, and will conclude with the death of Wil- 
liam I. 


Miss Paynter, whose ‘“ My Little Lady ” is familiar to novel 
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readers, is bringing out through Mr. Bentley a new story, called 
“The Failure of Elizabeth.” 

‘“‘The Golden Bough: a Study in Comparative Religion,” by 
J. G. Frazer, Fellow of Trinity, Cambridge, is an attempt to ex- 
plain the rule of succession to the Priesthood of Diana, which 
Macmillan & Co. have in hand. 

A number of posthumous poems by the famous Hungarian, 
Alexander Petafi, dating from the year 1848, have been discovered 
in the Museum at Buda Pesth. They will of course be published. 

It is already certain that a second edition of Mr. George W. 
Childs’s “‘ Recollections ” will be soon needed, the orders received 
by the publishers (Lippincotts) having been so heavy. 

Estes & Lauriat have in press, by arrangement with the au- 
thor, a translation of Camille Flammarion’s astronomical romance, 
“ Urania,” illustrated by celebrated French artists. 

O. B. Frothingham has about completed a work on “ Boston 
Unitarianism,—a Study in its Life and Work : 1820-1850.” The 
volume presents a sketch of the type of Unitarianism which Mr. 
Frothingham’s father represented, besides sketches of some of his 
associates, including John Pierpont, Francis Parkman, and Alex- 
ander Young. G. P. Putnam’s Sons are the publishers of the 
work. It will be ready near the Ist of June. 

Sidney Cooper, the English artist who paints animals, is writ- 
ing his autobiography. 

The poets of Europe have been invited to contribute sonnets 
of homage to Beatrice, all of which will be read at the Beatrice 
celebration in Florence in May and June. The autographs of the 
sonnets will be framed and hung in perpetuity in the new Sala 
Dantesca, which is now being added to the National Library for 
the purpose of commemorating the festival. Swinburne, Edmund 
Gosse, Andrew Lang, and Lewis Morris are among the British 
poets contributing. 

A new, complete, and handsome edition of the works of 
James Russell Lowell is announced by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Mr. J. Rose Troup’s volume, “ Stanley’s Rear Column,” the 
issue of which was interdicted by Mr. Stanley’s agent on the eve 
of publication last summer, still remains in type, and it is not im- 
probable, in view of expected controversial matter in a portion of 
Mr. Stanley’s forthcoming volumes, that the book will be pub- 
lished immediately after ‘‘ Darker Africa” has been given to the 

ublic. 
, Arrangements have been made for the publication in book 
shape of Dr. Holmes’s “ Over the Tea Cups,” now running in The 
Atlantic Monthly. 

Professor Henry Drummond is preparing a volume dealing 
with Christianity in the light of Evolution, a work somewhat in 
the nature of a sequel to “‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” 
It will be published in the autumn. 

Henry Holt & Co. announce a series of selections from lead- 
ing modern philosophers, suggested and in part supervised by 
Prof. E. H. Sneath, lecturer on the history of philosophy at Yale. 
Each volume will contain a biographical sketch of the author, a 
statement of the historical position of his system, and a bibliogra- 
phy. Those so far arranged for are: ‘‘ Descartes,” by Prof. Ladd 
of Yale; “ Spinoza,” by Prof. Fullerton of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; “ Locke,” by Prof. Russell of Williams; “ Berkeley,” 
by ex-President Porter of Yale; ‘“‘ Hume,” by Dr. Sneath of Yale, 
and “ Hegel,” by Prof. Royce of Harvard. Kant, Comte, and 
Spencer will be added to the series, and probably others. 

Macmillan & Co. will publish at once a book on the silver 
question, to be entitled ‘Silver in Europe,” by S. Dana Horton, 
the original advocate of silver union with Europe, and the repre- 
sentative of the United States at the Paris Conferences of 1878 
and 1881. Mr. Horton’s recently published book on the “ Silver 
Pound and England’s Monetary Policy since the Restoration ”’ is 
a leading work on the subject. 

Prof. C. Fontaine’s “‘ Historiettes Modernes”’ has been so suc- 
cessful that the publishers, D. C. Heath & Co., will issue a second 
volume by the same author, edited on the same plan. The stories 
are short, pure, interesting, of recent appearance in Paris, and the 
notes are full and suggestive. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press for early publica- 
tion a story by Elbridge 8S. Brooks, entitled ‘* A Son of Issachar ; a 
Tale of the Days of Messias.” This is a story of life and experi- 
ences during the closing days of Christ’s ministry, and is, in real- 
ity, the romance of the son of the widow of Nain and the daughter 
of Jairus. It was one of the three prize stories published by the 
Detroit Free Press. The same publishers announce ‘“‘ The English 
Novel in the Time of Shakespeare,” by J. J. Jusserand; ‘ The 
Trials of a Country Parson,” by Rev. Augustus Jessopp, D. D.; 
“ Parsifal : The Finding of Christ through Art; or RichardjWagner 
as a Theologian,” by Albert Ross Parsons; ‘‘ The Othello of Tom- 








aso Salvini, A Study,” by Edward T. Mason; and ‘‘ Maimonides. 
An Essay,’ by Rabbi Louis Grossman. 

Mr. William B. Weeden, the Providence manvfacturer, has 
written a work on the “ Economic and Social History of New 
England ” from 1620 to 1789, with an Appendix of prices, which 
promises to be of remarkable interest. It will soon be published 
in two volumes by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Miss Jewett has selected from her various delightful books 
eight of the best stories, which will shortly be issued in the River- 
side Aldine Series under the title “ Tales of New England.” 

It is announced that Canon Farrar will dedicate his new book 
“Truth to Live By,” to Mr. George W. Childs. 

“ Midnight Talks at the Club ” is the title of a volume shortly 
to be published by Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, made up 
in large part of a series of article under that title from the Sun- 
day issues of the New York Times, by Mr. Amos K. Fiske, and in- 
cluding also an article entitled, “A Protest Against Dogma,” by 
the same author, which attracted attention in a recent number of 
The Forum. 

The interest in everything relating to American history will 
cause a new and cheaper edition of the admirable Life of General 
Greene to be heartily welcomed. ‘The three volumes will soon be 
issued at $7.50 instead of $12, from the Riverside Press. 

The next volume in the series of American Statesmen will be 
devoted to John Jay. It will be written by Mr. George Pellew, 
who has already produced some noteworthy books, and is related 
to the great Chief Justice. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


if seems that the day of the old “ Quarterlies” is not passed, 

after all! To many it has seemed that the great merit and 
popularity of the monthlies must have cut the ground from under 
the quarterlies, This, however, is not the opinion of Messrs. Rout- 
ledge & Sons, who announce a new quarterly review to be called 
Subjects of the Day. The editor is Mr. James Samuelson, and the 
articles will, as a general rule, be signed. The value of a deliber- 
ate review of this kind would be very great, if it were but possi- 
ble to have its contents prepared by writers who could sift and la- 
bel the current publications, giving the opinions of a judge rather 
than an advocate. 

The Forum has in its May number, among other things, a re- 
view of Sir Charles Dilke’s recent book, ‘“ Problems of Greater 
Britain,” by Mr. Goldwin Smith, who gives special attention to 
the portions of Sir Charles’s book that treat of Canadian problems. 
Mr. C. Wood Davis of Kansas, who had an article in the last num- 
ber of The Forum to explain why the farmer is not prosperous, 
follows it with another article to show that the increase of popu- 
lation is greater than the increase of farming areas, and that con- 
sequently at no distant day the agricultural products of the United 
States will not be more than the people of the United States will 
require for their own consumption. 

This week’s issue of Harper’s Weekly presents, in a freely il- 
lustrated eight-page supplement, a comprehensive account of 
“The Stanley-Emin Relief Expedition,” beginning with a biogra- 
phy of Stanley, giving an outline of the revolt in the Soudan, de- 
scribing the hardships of Emin and Jephson before relief came, 
explaining the central African slave-trade, and furnishing details 
of Stanley’s last expedition from the time it was first planned up 
to the date of its successful termination. 

Austin Dobson is writing for the Christian Union a series of 
literary studies. 

Mr. Gladstone intends to republish his article on “‘ Ellen Mid- 
dleton,” lately printed in Merry England, with explanatory notes. 





ART NOTES. 


OF Exhibitions the following notes may be made: The sixty- 

fifth exhibition ofthe National Academy, New York, opened 
April 10, and will continue to May 17. The twelfth exhibition of 
the Society of American Artists will be opened in the Fifth Avenue 
Galleries, New York, on Monday next, the 28th inst. The forty- 
second annual exhibition of the Art Club of Boston, which opened 
April 5, closes to-day, the 26th. The twenty-fifth Industrial Ex- 
position of the Mechanics’ Institute of San Francisco, Cal., will 
open on Tuesday, August 19, and close on Saturday evening, Sep- 
tember 27. The Board of Trustees announces that medals of gold, 
silver, and bronze, and diplomas, will be awarded to exhibitions 
from every department of invention, art, industry, and the natural 
resources of the Pacific Coast. An International Exhibition of the 
Fine Arts is to be held in Kingston, Jamaica, next year, opening 
January 27. 
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The subscriptions for the proposed public library and art gal- 
lery at Hartford, Conn., have reached, it is said, nearly half a mil- 
lion dollars, of which J. S. Morgan, the London banker, contri- 
butes $100,000 ; J. Pierpont Morgan, the New York banker, $50,000 ; 
Messrs. J. J. and F. Goodwin, $50,000 ; and Roland Mather, $25,- 
000. 





The Century, in its May issue devotes considerable atteution to 
original portraits of the Washingtons, Among the portraits is 
one of the President himself, by Ramage, which has been discov- 
ered by Mr. Charles Henry Hart, of this city. 





Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, who has been in Philadelphia for 
some months, is drawing her visit to a close, and will sail for Eu- 
rope on the steamship 7rave, next week. She has been engaged, 
with other work, on portraits of Hon. Hugh McCulloch, and two 
beautiful children of a Boston gentleman, Mr. Andrews. 





The process of erecting memorials to our departed public men 
goes steadily on. The monument to Vice-President Thomas A. 
Hendricks, which is to be set up in Indianapolis, has arrived in 
New York from Florence. There are 90 crates of granite and 
four crates of bronzes; and the total weight is over 200 tons. 
About 15 cars will be required to transport the work to its desti- 
nation, and it is expected to reach there by the latter part of the 
week. The monument will be ready for the unveiling ceremonies 
in the latter part of May. 





The leading article in Harper’s Magazine for May is Theodore 
Child’s ‘Some Modern French Painters.”’ He has not entered 
into a detailed examination of the works of the very many artists 
who are in the front ranks of the contemporary French school of 
painting, but treats concisely the talents and works of a few 
whose personality or whose achievements have given them abso- 
lute distinction—such men as MM. Puvis de Chavannes, J. C. Ca- 
zin, Degas, Raffaelli, Aimé, Morot, Elie Delaunay, and Dagnan- 
Bouveret. Stating broadly the distinguishing characteristics of the 
modern French art, he gives by the aid of engravings of recent 
paintings, a clear exposition of the new influences initiated by Co- 
rot, Millet, and Courbet. 


AN ENGLISH DISCUSSION OF THE EIGHT-HOUR 


MOVEMENT. 

J. A. Murray Macdonald, in Nineteenth Century. 
S° far I have sought to estabiish two main points. The first is 

that the lines upon which our industrial development has 
gone tend to increase the population of the country and the un- 
certainty of the means by which a large section of that popula- 
tion gains its subsistence. The second is that it would not be 
economically unjustifiable to meet the evil by the adoption of a 
shorter labor day. I proceed now to discuss the question as to 
the means by which the shorter day ought to be gained. Should 
we trust to the action of employers, to their power of recognizing 
that, though it might cause some difficulty at first, nothing in 
the long run would more tend to give stability to their prosperity 
and to the prosperity of the country than the regular employment 
of their workmen? I take for granted thatas a rule no employer 
in a particular trade could adopt the change without loss, unless 
all the employers in the same trade adopted it at the same time. 
Now most men are influenced in their actions by considerations 
that are near and obvious. In this case the consideration that is 
nearest to the individual employer is the loss that would follow 
to him if he alone adopted the change, not the gain that would 
ultimately come to him from the codperation of more intelligent, 
and more contented workmen. That is a gain which he would 
probably be inclined to regard as extremely problematical, and, in 
any case, as one which could never be definitely estimated in his 
annual profit and loss account. Besides this, and indeed for the 
same reason, capitalists have always been in the habit of regard- 
ing any gain secured by the laborers as a loss to themselves. 
Nothing could be more economically false or more prejudicial to 
their true interest; but the habit has been too long acquired to be 
got rid of all at once; aud it is not, therefore, probable that they 
will voluntarily effect a change which would cause them to read- 
just the conditions of labor, and which would give rise at first to 
some inconvenience, and possibly temporary diminution of profits. 

Ought it then to be left to the men to force the change? Let 
me repeat that the object of the change is to find regular employ- 
ment for some or all of those who at present suffer from want of 
it. It is not intended directly to benefit those who have regular 
work, though the change would no doubt involve this as an indi- 
rect effect, just as the position of the male adult factory hand was 
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improved by the Factory Acts. But if the men themselves are to 
secure it, they must do so by combination. And the combination 
must be composed either (1) of those who are to be directly bene- 
fited by the change, that is, of the whole body of the unemployed 
throughout the country; or (2) of those who are to be indirectly 
benefited, that is, of those in employment; or (3) of both to- 
gether. The possibility of a universal labor combination, that is, 
of acombination embracing both employed and unemployed, is 
so far distant that we do not need to discuss it. And a combina- 
tion composed only of the unemployed throughout the country 
must always be hopeless. It is of the essence of their position 
that they lack the means necessary to sustain a great organiza- 
tion. Besides, men who are forced together by poverty «an have 
neither the patience nor the loyalty to each other required for 
the successful pursuit of an end more or less remote. But even if 
they succeeded in forming a combination, to whom are they to 
appeal? Is each branch to appeal to the employers in its own 
locality? The supposition is absurd. But this being so, their 
only resort would be to appeal, as the chance collections of the 
unemployed have hitherto done, to the Government of the coun- 
try. This appeal, whatever else may be said of it, is not what is 
intended by those who recommend workmen to secure the shorter 
day by combination. Would, then,a combination of the em- 
ployed have greater chances of success? This would involve a 
number of combinations, each including the workers engaged in 
the separate trades of the country ; and it implies that the move- 
ment is to be carried to a successful issue, trade by trade. Now, 
with trade in a buoyant state, the more skilled classes of laborers 
might, and probably would, succeed. But if trade were station- 
ary or falling, it is very doubtful if there are half a dozen trade 
unions in the country strong enough to force the change against 
the capitalists. If this is the case with skilled labor it is hardly 
worth while to discuss the chances of a trade by trade victory in 
the case of unskilled laborers. The power of the capitalist over 
men and women who are starving from enforced idleness is so 
great that a victory here would mean, practically, the non-exist- 
ence of that very evil of which it was the object of the struggle to 
get rid. So long as there is a supply of unemployed labor, the 
chances of remedying an evil of this kind are very remote. Those 
in employment and those out of it will generally act on the same 
principle, nameiy, that work, even if the conditions are hard, is 
better than starvation; and with such a principle in operation, 
successful conibination is impossible. Recent strikes afford suf- 
ficient proof of this. Those that have attracted the greatest 
amount of public attention have been the Dockers’ Strike, the 
strike of the Manchester and Salford Gas Stokers, that of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Stokers, and the Silvertown Strike. In 
the three latter cases the men have been defeated entirely be- 
cause of the superabundant supply of labor, and this, too, at a 
time when the volume of trade was daily expanding. In the 
case of the Dockers a victory was gained, but whether that victory 
will have permanent results is at this moment extremely doubt- 
ful. The supply of labor is abundant, and all that is required in 
erder that the Dock Companies may retrieve their position, is 
complete organization among themselves. In view of the action 
recently taken by the representatives of the docks, wharves, ware- 
houses, and granaries of the Port of London, it is not too much 
to say that we have not yet seen the end of the dispute. With 
such an experience before us, then, it does not seem as if we 
would be justified in expecting much from combinations of un- 
skilled laborers, formed for the purpose of forcing on the employ- 
ers a shorter day. Besides this, those who advise that the shorter 
day should be secured by combination, do not seem to me fully to 
understand the point at issue. They take for granted that the 
main object of those workmen who urge the adoption of the limita- 
tion is that simply of acquiring more leisure. This does, no 
doubt, influence them, but I have never yet heard a workman ad- 
vance it as the main reason for his support of the movement. 
That reason always is that the change would secure employment 
for a greater number of workmen than at present, and at the 
same time tend to secure a greater permanence of work. 

If then, we cannot expect either that the employers will vol- 
untarily grant the shorter day, or that the workers will be able 
so to combine as to force it, should the State interfere? It is the 
object of this article to suggest that it should do so. But though 
I have attempted to prove the economic justification of a universal 
eight hours day, it is not my object to suggest that the State 
should attempt to force its adoption. A much more moderate 
policy would, I believe, meet our needs. The State, moreover, 
ought perhaps to limit its interference by a strict reference to the 
evil of irregular employment. Now there are branches of work 
in which it is said that the adoption of an eight hours day would 
not lessen the amount of work done, even if the number of hands 
engaged in them were not increased. The workers would, it is 
said, do as much in an eight hours day as at present. I have been 
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told by one of the largest cotton manufacturers in the kingdom, 
that he has for some time been considering the propriety of re- 
ducing the day’s labor in his mills to eight hours. He gave as his 
reason, that the strain on the workers, consequent upon the in- 
creased complexity of the machinery, was so great that the power 
of attention was exhausted before the day wasover. He found as 
a fact that the work done during the last hour of the day was less 
satisfactory and less profitable than the work done during the 
earlier part. It was therefore a serious question with him whether 
it would not be more profitable to shorten the day than continue 
at its present length. There are other industries in which the 
same thing no doubt applies. In these industries the adoption of 
an eight hours day would not directly tend to the employment of 
a greater number of workers. If, therefore, the State interfered 
with them, it would have to do so on some other ground than that 
of remedying the evil of irregular employment. 

But there are branches of work in which a shorter day would 
necessarily involve the employment of a greater number of labor- 
ers. I am not concerned to enumerate these branches of work. 
State interference in all of them would be, at present, so far as I 
can see, impossible; and it is a possible present policy that I de- 
sire to prove practicable. I select the works carried on by Rail- 
way and Tramway Companies, by Gas and Water Companies, and 
by Government and Local authorities. I do so for two reasons. 
First, because, taking these together, the number of additional 
workers which an eight hours day would bring into employment 
would be so considerable as very materially to diminish the 
margin of unemployed labor, while at the same time it would 
tend, by lessening competition, to improve the condition of the 
labor world asa whole. And secondly, because the State already 
interferes in the conduct of all these works. They all enjoy mo- 
nopolies : subject to certain conditions imposed by the State, they 
are all safeguarded against competition. What then is there in 
principle to hinder the State extending its powers of interference in 
these works so as to include within its scope the length of the la- 
bor day? IfIam right as to the causes of irregular employment ; 
if it is due (1) to the enormous growth of mechanical appliances 
in the production of wealth, and (2) to the fact that the surplus 
wealth of the country has no defined channels in which to flow, 
but is largely subject to the caprices and whims and vices of the 
small body of men who hold it; and (3) if this surplus wealth 
tends to create a large population dependent upon it, whose for- 
tunes vary as the caprices or the amount of wealth at the disposal 
of this small body of men varies, and lastly if this condition of 
things tends to induce a competition for work of so sever ea kind 
as to demoralize our people,—then surely the State may justifiably 
interfere in the interests of the mass of the people for whom it 
acts, so as to deepen the channels of labor in those great perma- 
nent and necessary employments with the working of which it 
has already interfered. 


DECADENCE OF THE LONDON STAGE. 

Oswald Crawfurd, in The Fortnightly Review. 
gyre ed and comedy being admittedly the two best things of 

their kind, we Londoners will nevertheless have neither of 
them. Tragedy we sometimes consent to endure, not for the play’s 
sake, but for the scenic show with which prudent managers accom- 
pany their tragedies ; and comedy too must be served up with a 
particular sauce, for it must be so charged with farce that it is 
comedy no longer, or so seasoried with emotional matter and seri- 
ous incident and a forced method that it is debased into melodrama. 
If we inquire into the reasons why the prevailing kind of stage 
play nowadays offered to Englishmen is melodrama, why it is that 
only, or that chiefly, which fills the manager’s cash box, and why 
tragedy and comedy are avoided, the reasons can be stated cate- 
gorically as follows, though it is very certain that he who sets 
forth these reasons will make few friends by doing so. 

One reason for decadence is that audiences are no longer of 
one mind, no longer homogeneous but mixed. Time has been, and 
in those times tragedy and comedy were popular, when the au- 
diences of London theatres were composed all but exclusively of 
Londoners, when pit and boxes were pretty much of one way of 
thinking, and the upper galleries, the “‘ gods’ of to-day—were of 
infinitesimal importance. The phrase “ playing to the gallery,” 
is one of modern growth. It is true, indeed, there have been times 
when the theatre was one huge “ gallery,” when plays were writ- 
ten to please it in the “ Eccles vein,” and when players ranted to 
please them who wanted rant. The plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, of Dryden, and of many men of far less genius are, to a 
cultivated intelligence of to-day, only interspe ly fine; there 
are “ purple patches ” of good literature in them all, but the main 
texture is rant, fustian, and bombast. No one who knows any- 
thing about these old times can deny that modern culture, educa- 
tion, and the status of thought, feeling, and taste are immeasura- 
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bly higher than when even the greatest of our playwrights wrote, 
—more advanced than when Sheridan, or Congreve, or Dryden, 
or even Shakespeare wrote ; yet modern culture gets no chance of 
satisfaction nowadays on the stage. Nevertheless in all previous 
epochs dramatists and the actors wrote and played for, so to say, 
packed audiences. ‘All the town ”’ listened to Congreve and Van- 
brugh, and they could write with undiluted force for people who 
would understand every allusion and take every point of wit. 

Here was their opportunity, their advantage over us to-day. 
Let no critic who is neither actor nor dramatist make light of this 
advantage. Players and playwrights both know very well what 
it means. Let an auditor closely watch the audience he is sitting 
among, and he will presently perceive that the actors are acting 
and the author has been writing two distinct plays, that two sepa- 
rate currents of art-work are flowing all the time. Now, there 
comes a sentence for the educated part of the audience, which the 
galleries take listlessly, or impatiently, or indignantly; now a 
sentence is spoken for the gallery, a bit of clap-trap, a music-hall 
enormity, or some low allusion ; the galleries shout their approval, 
and a shudder passes through the ranks of the “judicious.” It is 
a fearful handicapping of every one behind the foot-lights, mana- 
ger,author, actors. Every playwright and every actor is attempt- 
ing as it were to kill two birds with one stone; but the birds start 
from different quarters and fly in opposite directions. 

As if play-writing and acting were not hard enough by them- 
selves, they are made harder by the conduct of the majority, that 
is, of the educated majority, numerically the majority in most 
theatres, and always the majority as contributors to the cash-box. 
They refrain from applause as a rule, and they almost always re- 
frain from disapproval. All the noise, all the clapping and hiss- 
ing, comes from the “gods.” A party in the State which ceases 
to vote ceases to rule, though it command a majority; and a ma- 
jority in a theatre which ceases to criticise, which makes no sign, 
loses all power, too. Actors live on praise and learn only from 
open blame. Like the rest of us, they must needs travel in the 
direction of least resistance, aud must work according to the only 
public guidance they get. No wonder then that their tendency 
is unconsciously towards over emphasis, towards the mouthing of 
their sentences, towards the overlingering on telling effects. They 
play to the ignorant occupant of the galleries, whom over-act- 
ing delights. The actors give the gallery man what he wants, and 
it is he who rules the situation. For him pure tragedy is too 
high, pure comedy too subtle; with him melodrama alone goes 
down. 

For this state of things the remedy is obvious. When every 
theatre contains two audiences, one educated, one uneducated ; 
one wanting show, scenery, noise, rant, and buffoonery, and the 
other hating all this and desiring to see intelligent pieces well 
played, it is clear that the first of these audiences should migrate 
to the music-hall. 

A second cause for stage decadence and deterioration is to be 
found in the prevalence of the country element in London audi- 
ences to the exclusion of the true Londoner, who is on the whole 
not so much of a playgoer, so far at least as the stalls and dress 
circles are concerned, as his country and suburban cousin. This 
is a delicate subject and I must approach it delicately. The sub- 
urban playgoer is very well, he is all but a Londoner, but perhaps 
the countryman, the ‘ country cousin” (there is no mistaking 
him or her) is just a trifle wanting, not in intelligence, of course, 
or any of the higher graces of life, but in that quick appreciation 
of the ways of the larger world that the townsman acquires, I 
think it is the country cousin chiefly who is stolid as to praise or 
blame, who does not set his face as rigidly as he should against 
rant and noise and the tricks of the stage; who too readily ac- 
cepts what is set before him. ‘Tolerance, near akin as it is to char- 
ity, is a virtue, and criticism in some people’s apprehension a 
- form of vice, but if the country cousin would consent to be harder 
to please, and quicker to show his appreciation or depreciation, 
plays and acting alike would be the better. No other remedy for 
the country cousin can I suggest but that he should recover from 
his apathy or his false fineness, and clap or hiss, like a man and a 
critic, as often as he is pleased or displeased. 

A further and often expressed cause for dramatic degenera- 
tion is that plague of modern days, the long run of popular pieces, 
whose repetition benumbs the player, and practieally shuts the 
playhouse to its legitimate frequenter, the intelligent Londoner 
aforesaid. This perhaps is a thing past helping, for it comes of 
our modern numerical bigness; and the advance of civilization, 
with its facilities of locomotion, brings the long procession of cu- 
rious playgoers from all the world to a successful London play, 
filling the theatres night after night with great contingents of 
country cousins and relays of colonial relatives—living and potent 
causes, on account of their already-mentioned obstinate dumbness, 
of stagnation, and obstruction in the stage world. 





There is a last cause, rather perhaps for a general arrest of 
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theatrical progress than for an avoidance of the higher kinds of 
stage play. It is the system of actor-managers, which prevails 
nowhere as it does in London, and never before has prevailed as 
it dues in this age. To this cause chiefly I would attribute the 
present deterioration of the drama. In the drama of to-day the 
real master of the situation is the actor-manager. Most of the 
conditions of stage life have recently been changed by the fact 
that many great West-end theatres are owned, or ostensibly owned, 
by ladies and gentlemen who are themselves players of repute, 
eager for distinction, popular with the public, capitalists them- 
selves, or, what is the same thiug so far as the public is concerned, 
able to obtain capital from others. 


CRITICAL AND OTHER EXCERPTS. 
THE POWER OF THE KINGS IN EUROPE. 
The London Spectator. 

As regards international relations, the right of initiative and 
all power of control have flown back to the Kings, and we seem 
to be living two hundred years ago, when monarchs made war 
and peace at will. Some reverence must still be paid to opinion, 
as, indeed, it always wus paid, for when opinion was definitely 
hostile to war, soldiers were scarce and treasure unattainable; 
but, outside France, there is not a Parliment on the continent 
which even pretends that it controls foreign affairs; while four 
Kings move four-fifths of the effective soldiers of Europe, and de- 
cide on policy exactly as they please, as unrestrained by great 
Ministers as by representatives of the people. The Emperor of 
Russia is, of course, avowedly his own Government, and he not 
only has no great counsellor, but no second-rate one, the principal 
agent of his will in regard to the world abroad being M. de Giers, 
a statesman with some skill in negotiations, but repeatedly beaten 
in his enterprises, and declared in Russia to be, as against his mas- 
ter, incapable even of thinking for himself. 

In Austria, the Emperor Francis Joseph bas always been 
more or less his own Foreign Minister, settling great affairs, like 
the occupation of Bosnia, by private notes; and he lost only a 
few days ago the one Minister, M. Tisza, who was personally dear 
to him, and who, by speaking in the name of Hungary, could, as 
it were, compel him to attend to criticism. Count Kalnoky is the 
Emperor’s servant, and though no doubt a confidential servant, he 
has, if rumor may be trusted, so little confidence in his position 
that he has resolved upon retiring. The King of Italy is supreme 
in all matters military or diplomatic, and although his Minister, 
Signor Crispi, is a strong man, he controls him easily ; for Signor 
Crispi’s enemies are so numerous and so varied, that without favor 
at the Palace he would have no true foothold. 

As to the German Emperor, Mr. Tenniel, in his really won- 
derful cartoon of this week, a picture which revives memories of 
the best days of Punch, depicts the situation exactly,—the Captain 
parting with the weather-wise old pilot, whose step, as he descends 
the side-ladder, you see, heavy and firm as it is, is made lingering 
by some inner apprehension. The young German Emperor, mas- 
ter of the most perfect instrument of war as yet in existence, is as 
lonely in the department of which we write as if he had survived 
every agent and contemporary. His Parliament cannot, partly 
from its long desuetude of the habit, partly from want of the nec- 
essary men, so much as discuss foreign affairs with effect, and the 
new Chancellor does not as yet understand them. There is liter- 
ally no onein all his broad dominion who could compel the Emperor 
to discuss, and therefore to reconsider, a despatch on foreign affairs, 
although it might involve the future of Europe for half a century. 
Charles V. never was more independent; Philip II., sitting in his 
cabinet in Madrid writing his interminable letters of instruction, 
never was more utterly alone. The Kings may, and to a certain 
extent probably do, control and counsel each other; but the des- 
tiny of Europe has never in modern times been so absolutely com- 
mitted to its Kings. 


THE FADS OF CULTURE. 
Agnes Repplier, in The Atlantic Monthly. 

THESE passwords of culture, although their functions remain 
always the same, vary greatly with each succeeding generation ; 
and, as they make room in turn for one another, they give to the 
true and modest lovers of an author a chance to enjoy him in 
peace. Wordsworth is now, for example, the cherished friend of 
a tranquil and happy band, who read him placidly in green 
meadows or by their own firesides, and forbear to trouble them- 
selves about the obstinate blindness of the disaffected. But there 
was atime when battles royal were fought over his fame, owing 
principally, if not altogether, to the insulting pretensions of his 
followers. It was then considered a correct and seemly thing to 
vaunt his peculiar merits, as if they reflected a shadowy grandeur 
upon all who praised them, very much in the spirit of the little 
Australian boy who said to Mr. Froude, “ Don’t you think the 
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harbor of Sydney does us great credit?” To which the histor- 
ian’s characteristic reply was, “ It does, my dear, if you made it.” 
Apart from the prolonged and pointless discussion of Words- 
worth’s adinirable moral qualities, ‘‘as though he had been the 
candidate for a bishopric,” there was always a delicately implied 
claim on the part of his worshipers that they possessed finer per- 
ceptions than their neighbors, that they were in some incompre- 
hensible way open to influences which revealed nothing to less 
subtle and discriminating souls. The same tone of heartfelt su- 
periority is noticeable among the very ardent admirers of Robert 
Browning, who seem to be perpetually offering thanks to Heaven 
that they are not as other men, and who evince a gentle but hu- 
miliating contempt for their uninitiated fellow-creatures ; while 
Ibsen’s fervent devotees dwell on the mountain-tops apart. How 
many people, I wonder, who believe that they have loved Shelley 
all their lives, find themselves exceedingly dazed and harassed by 
what Mr. Freeman calls “the snares of Shelleyana,” a mist of 
confusing chatter and distorted praise! How many unambitious 
readers, who would fain enjoy their Shakespeare quietly, are 
pursued even to their peaceful chimney-corners by the perfidious 
devices of commentators and of cranks! In the meanwhile, an 
experienced few ally themselves, with supreme but transient en- 
thusiasm, to Frédéric Mistral or to Pushkin, to Omar Khayyam 
or to Amiel ; and an inexperienced many strive falteringly to be- 
lieve that they were acquainted with the RubdiyAt before the date 
of Mr. Vedder’s illustrations, and that the diary of a half-German- 
ized Frenchman, submerged in a speculative and singularly cheer- 
less philosophy, represents the intellectual food for which their 
souls are craving. 





THE LOSS OF BROAD-GAUGE EDUCATION. 
President Dwight, of Yale, in The Forum. 

THE evil to be greatly apprehended, by reason of the tenden- 
cies of opinion in the popular mind of late, is, as it seems to me, 
that we shall bring forward a generation of imperfectly-educated 
specialists in this country. I mean by this expression,—which I 
use in the less restricted rather than the more restricted sense,— 
not specialists who are half-trained in their own particular depart- 
ment, but specialists who are imperfectly educated as men. No 
result within the limits of admitted progress beyond the time of 
the fathers is, in my judgment, more to be deprecated than this. 
Indeed, it may be doubted, whether, in every sense, such a result 
eculd properly be regarded as progress at all. The fathers had, 
at least,a wide outlook, as far as their field of vision reached. 
They believed in men, not in mere workers in the great human 
workshop. They believed in individual men, full-grown and ma- 
tured in their whole manhood, and not in mere scholars or practi- 
tioners in some one section of life or knowledge, whose mental cul- 
ture should be limited to that one section. Men are what we need 
in this country; not lawyers, or physicians, or ministers, but 
men,—men who, whatever may be their profession, are more than 
their profession ; men who, whatever may be the extent of their 
knowledge in their own peculiar science, know much that is be- 
yond their science, and see the glory of all knowing and of all 
truth. Education, according to the true view of it, is like religion. 
It seeks the individual that it may bestow upon him, in himself, 
the fullness of its blessing. It strives to perfect the world in its 
own sphere by making perfect the individuals who form the world. 
It desires and tries, therefore, regarding this as its first and fore- 
most work, to give completeness to each one whom it approaches. 
But this work of developing the individual on all sides must, in 
the sphere of which we are now speaking, be largely done in the 
early season. The necessities laid upon usin the subsequent years 
bring limitations with them, and we must gain our general educa- 
tion, in great measure, at the beginning, because of the particular 
demands of the life afterward. In the consecrated period of the 
school and college course,—consecrated to studies which work 
simply to the end of mental growth and of preparation for intel- 
ligent manhood,—the forces must be set in motion which will keep 
the wider thought and wider education alive through all the nar- 
— influences of the future and its special occupations and 

uties. 





HOW LARGE WAS ANCIENT ROME? 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 

AFTER carefully examining all the data we have, all thestate- 
ments and various ancient writers who allude to it, and all the 
facts which seem to bear on the question, I am convinced that in 
estimating the number at 4,000,000 I am rather understating than 
overstating it. It is much more probable that it was larger than 
that it was smaller. De Quincey also estimates the inhabitants of 
Rome at 4,000,000. I will only cite one fact, and then leave the 
question. The Circus Maximus was constructed to hold 250,000, 
or, according to Victor, at a later period, probably, 385,000 specta- 
tors. Taking the smaller number, then, it would be 1 in 16 of all 
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lation was composed of slaves, who must be struck out of the 
spectators, when the circus was built there would be accommoda- 
tion then for 1 in 8 of the total population, excluding slaves. Re- 
ducing again the number one-half by striking out the women, 
there would be room for 1 in 4. Again, striking out the young 
children and the old men and the sick and impotent, you would 
have accommodation for nearly the whole population. Is it pos- 
sible to believe that the Romans constructed a circus to hold the 
entire population of Rome capable of going to it?—for such must 
have been the case were there only 4,000,000 of inhabitants. But 
suppose there were only 1,000,000 inhabitants, it is plain from the 
mere figures that it would never have been possible to half fill the 
circus. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


CuurcH Sona. For the Uses of the House of God. Prepared by Melanc- 
thon Woolsey Stryker. Pp. 464. $1.25. New York and.Chicago: Big- 
low & Main. 

EKKEHARD.’* A Tale of the Tenth Century. By Joseph Victor von Scheffel. 
Two Vols. Pp. 305 and 333. $——. New York: W. S. Gottsberger & Co. 

Lau. By William A. Hammond, M. D. Pp. 466. Paper. $0.50. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF GASES. [Riverside Science Series.] By Ar- 
thur L. Kimball. Pp. 238. $1.25. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Gop AND LITTLE CHILDREN. By Henry Van Dyke. Pp. 81. $1.00. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 

Tue MISTRESS OF BEECH KNOLL. By Clara Louise Burnham. Pp. 413. 
$1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE WIFE OF THE First ConsuL. By Imbert de Saint-Amand. Trans- 
lated by Thomas Sergeant Perry. Pp.357. $1.25. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

LEAVES OF A LIFE. Being the Reminiscences of Montagu Williams, Q. C. 
Two Vols. Pp. 338 and 330. $7.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


DRIFT. 


ie the midst of so much newspaper work that is calculated to befog the 
intelligence and depress the independence of the people, here is a para- 
graph from the Lancaster Examiner that is like a breath of fresh air: 

““4 few good books are better than a wilderness of modern novels. Our 
ordinary reading makes us familiar with Amélie Rives, and so we are liable 
to forget a Washington and Franklin to know the passion of a doubtful kiss. 
As a matter of suggestion, we would like to see all our school teachers pay at- 
tention to our great days. The boys and girls in the higher forms might 
write essays about our leading men. Taste in reading is not an accidental 
affair, but one that is acquired and can be wisely directed. What the aver- 
age American wants is more real history and less personal politics. We fuss 
and fume over the present small men and forget the really great dead men. 
At present the school boy reads about the Quays, Delamaters, Wallaces, Bill 
MeMullins, and Tammany Halls, and only hears of Franklin as a name, or 
associates him with a kite and a streak of lightning. Every school boy 
should read the life of Washington, Franklin, and Lincoln, at least. Every 
school room should have the American Statesmen series. The need of the 
hour is intelligent citizenship, and one of the best means of acquiring the re- 
quisite knowledge is to study the past. 





Prominent colored people in Augusta, Ga., in the late Conference, adopted 
resolutions denouncing the Republican Party for defeating the Blair Educa- 
tional bill. Weare not surprised. They had pinned their faith on the Repub- 
lican Party, and when the Republican Party was in power they thought the 
Blair Educational bill would be safe in the hands of its friends. Its defeat, 
we believe, was a great mistake ; but we do not exactly see how to gather up 
the spilt milk. Try more personal frugality and more effort to support pay 
schools.—New York Independent. 





“The announcement,” writes Edward King of the Boston Journal, “ of the 
approaching marriage of Miss Winnie, daughter of the late Jefferson Davis, to 
Alfred Wilkinson of this city, a grandson of that Rev. Samuel J. May who did 
pioneer work with Garrison, Phillips, Emerson, and Longfellow for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, has caused much excitement in social circles. There is a cer- 
tain romance in the union by a matrimonial alliance of two families which 
have so long been pronounced political foes and were so prominent in bring- 
ing on the rebellion. Miss Davis first met Mr Wilkinson at Syracuse four 
years ago, where she was gaining her first experience of society in the old 
stronghold of abolition, and the sympathetic manner in which the young 
lawyer treated her when she met with a rather cool reception in some social 
circles first opened her eyes to the truth. She was not long in reciprocating 
an affection which was superior to all political prejudices, and although she 
went away to Europe on a visit it wasan open secret that she had left her 
heart behind her. Mr. Wilkinson’s recent visit to Europe brought matters to 
a crisis.” 





Col. T. W. Higginson,—who has done very well in literature himself, 
and therefore is less likely to take a gloomy view of the case,—writes in the 
Christian Union, that so far as his experience and observation go, American 
authors are doing fairly well—certainly are not being ruined by English 
cheap labor. He has supported his own household by literature, in what he 
modestly calls “a modest way,” for thirty years past, and has not consciously 








suffered any injury from the lack of an international copyright beyond the 
annoyance of being unable to control the text of his books when reprinted 
or translated across the water. If the producers of the finest literary wares 
—Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau—have not been adequately paid in money, 
their case is not a unique one. The most gifted mechanical inventors have a 
proverbial way of dying in the poor-house. Physicians and lawyers find it 
very hard sledding sometimes. Tbe (money) prizes of literature are smaller 
than those of commerce, but so also are the blanks less disastrous. The Col- 
onel wouldn’t care to swap places with his publisher, he says, taking all the 
risks involved. His observation is that the American men and women who 
can produce marketable literature can market it. In a recent trip to Colo- 
rado he noticed that an impressively large proportion of the books offered 
for sale on the stalls and in the cars were by American authors, and he ob- 
serves that the American magazines have successfully invaded England. 





“No galley slave,” says London Truth, ‘ever was harder worked than 
was the Prince of Wales during his week’s stay at Berlin, and he must have 
been truly delighted to get away from that city. From morning till night 
the prince was either paying formal visits or receiving them, or else wit- 
nessing military parades. These visits, moreover, require constant changes 
of costume, for some must be paid and received in plain dress, others in a 
Prussian uniform, and others in a British uniform. There is also a tiresome 
etiquette about the wearing of orders which is very troublesome.” 





In his annual message to the Legislature for 1890, Governor Francis E. 
Warren, of Wyoming Territory, recommended the passage of a bill abso- 
lutely forbidding the killing of Buffalo within the Territory. We are glad 
to learn that this recommendation has been acted on, and that the Legislature, 


just adjourned, has passed a bill prohibiting the killing of any buffalo in the 


Territory for ten years. This is a matter in which all the inhabitants of 
Wyoming ought to take an interest, for scarcely anywhere in the United 
States, except within her borders, are any wild buffalo to be found.—Forest 
and Stream. 





I can state, upon very good authority, that Mrs. General Grant is at 
work upon a volume of memoirs of her husband, which is promised for pub- 
lication possibly in the fall. It is a well-known fact among those who are in- 
timate with Mrs. Grant that she has for some time past had in mind such a 
work, and recently she began a systematic overhauling of her papers for the 
book. There will be, of course, a large number of unpublished letters, writ- 
ten by the husband to his wife, and most characteristic of these will be his 
letters while on the battle-field, giving his impressions of the battles as they 
proceeded from day to day. During the war Gen. Grant wrote almost daily 
to his wife, and these letters have been preserved and will be published.—E. 
W. Bok, in Boston Journal. 





Mr. Frederic telegraphs from London (April 19), to the New York 
Times: ‘“ Mr. Stead, in the current number of his Review of Reviews, gives 
some twelve thousand words of Tolstoi’s new novel, ‘The Kreutzer Sonata,’ 
but does it regretfully, admitting that this latest book from a master whom 
he had esteemed the foremost on the earth profoundly pains and revolts 
him. Such extracts as make up his summary of the story show it to be 
coarse and brutal beyond anything else in literature. I know not if any 
translation has yet appeared in America, but a little while ago Tolstoi’s 
daughter wrote to Mr. Stead that Miss Hapgood was to translate it for publi- 
cation in America, and Miss Hapgood now writes saying she has refused to 
do so, adding: ‘I never read anything like it in my life and hope I never 
shall again.’ ” 





The Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph, a Republican newspaper, makes the 
following declaration editorially in its issue of the 16th inst.: ‘* We ask the 
Republicans of Pennsylvania to consider the fact that we charge that the de- 
feat of the Billingsley bill by the Legislature was worth $60,000 to Senator 
George W. Delamater, now a candidate for Governor. We agree to instantly 
withdraw this charge and humbly apologize if Mr. Delamater or any of his 
friends will convince us that this statement is untrue. . . . . The facts 
are known to many persons. The allegation is a most serious one. Can the 
Meadville candidate afford to remain silent? Our place of business is at No. 
42 Fifth avenue, where letters or processes will be sure to find us.” 

The Billingsley bill, above alluded to, provided for the more equitable 
transportation of oil by the common carriers of Pennsylvania, and was de- 
feated in the Senate largely through the efforts of Mr. Delamater. 





Speaking of Sir Edwin Arnold’s life in Japan, “he was,” says a recent 
visitor to that country, “‘so charmed with Yokohama when hearrived there 
a few months ago that he determined to live in the native quarters for a 
time. He had no sooner selected a residence than the Governor ordered 
him to move to the foreign quarters at once. Acting on the advice of friends, 
Sir Edwin sent back word that he was sick. That excuse was accepted, and 
the Englishman was not bothered for some time. After awhile Sir Edwin 
was summoned before the Governor, who asked him if he had not recovered 
his health. The distinguished visitor replied that he had hired himself out 
as a tutor in a rich Japanese family. The Governor was satisfied. Every 
day the author can be seen teaching the young Japs how to spell ‘dog,’ ‘ cat,’ 
‘house,’ ete. His salary is $200 a year, but by playing servant he can live 
where he chooses.” 











One Cold is sometimes contracted on top of another, the accompanying 
Cough becoming settled and confirmed, and the Lungsso strained and racked 
that the production of tubercles frequently follows. Many existing cases of 
Pulmonary Disease can be thus accounted for, and yet how many others are 
now carelessly allowing themselves to drift through the preliminary symp- 
toms, controlled by the fatal policy of allowing a Cold to take care: of itself! 
On the first intimation of a Cold, or any Throat or Lung trouble, resort 
promptly to Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant, a safe curative of long established 
reputation, and you may avoid the consequences of such dangerous trifling. 
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DRY GOODS. 
FOR DRY GOODS 


THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 








STREETS. 


One of the largest buildings in the city, 
and the Largest Establishment in America de- 
voted exclusively to 


—-:;DRY:GOODS:-- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything that 
may be needed either for dress or house-furnish- 
ing purposes. It is believed that unusual induce- 
ment are offered, as the stock is among the largest 
to be found in the American market and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as else- 
where on similar qualities of Goods. 


Tenth Year. 





SEED WAREHOUSES. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 


Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 








21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 


aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 





BANKERS AND BROKERS. 





BaRKER B ROTHERS & Co 
CHESTNUT AND FOURTH STREETS. 


General Banking Business Conducted. 


STATE, MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD, AND OTHER LOAN 
NEGOTIATED. 
ALLOW INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES OF 
ACTIVE ACCOUNTS. 
ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT IN AMOUNTS TO SUIT, 
DRAWING INTEREST AT RATES VARYING WITH 


LENGTH OF TIME OF DEPOSIT. 
First-CLass INVESTMENT SECURITIES FOR 
SALE AT ALL TIMES. 





BARKER BROTHERS & CO. 


- Volume XX. 


THE AMERICAN 


A NATIONAL JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, THE ARTS, 
FINANCE, AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Established 1880.—$3.00 per annum; $1.50 per six months.—20 to 24 Pages. 


Offices, No. 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


The American has posi- 
tive opinions and 
is designed for intelli- 
gent readers. 


IT ADVOCATES 








Protection. 

National Independence. 
Free Domestic Production. 
Reform. 

Party Fairness. 

Restriction of Rum. 








Free Trade. 

Foreign Servitude. 
Trusts and Monopolies. 
The “ Spoils” System. 
Partisan Dishonesty. 
Control by Saloons. 


IT OPPOSES 


AMONG THE REGUARLLY MAINTAINED DEPARTMENTS ARE: 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
Comments on current events of importance. 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEWS. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES. 


Temperate but earnest discussion of important 
public questions and themes. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 
Minor editorial comment. 


| 
| 


SPECIAL ARTICLES. 


On a wide variety of topics, including the phases 
of Social Life, Art, Science, Literature, etc. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Including letters from London and Paris by resi- 
dent correspondents. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
SCIENCE NOTES. 
ART NOTES. 











AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
A concise summary of interesting data relating to 


books, periodicals, announcements of publishers, 
the work of authors, etc. . 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


DRIFT. 


Scientific, Personal, and other timely and intere 
esting items. 


THE AMERICAN aims at an honorable standard in literary excellence, an independent and fearless course, a catholic and fair-minded relation to con- 


troverted questions, and the study of the hopeful side of human affairs. 


of American principles. 


Sample Copies sent are a large 


free on application. it discusses all on 


lighten the min 
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best writers in the country 


ions, as weli asthe tariff, in a temperate and conservative manner, that, while serving to en- 
, does not offend prejudices.— Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


. An advocate of 


Designing to justify its name, it represents unhesitatingly the form and substance 
Perceiving no superiority in foreign institutions, it prefers those of its own country, and seeks to perfect them. 
ican independence, and denounces American subjection. 
grasp of other nations, is a foolish and fatal policy. 


It demands Amer- 


It believes that the subjection of American industry, or mechanicai skill, or commerce, to the 


THE AMERICAN is a newspaper of sterling qualities and high literary excellence. Among its contributors 
number of the soundest thinkers and 
American industries, it naturally sides with the party and candidates who support that poli 


rotection to 


Foy hen P. O. ADDRESS, 


BOX 924. 
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MERCHA NT TAILORING. 


Exquisite fabrics and very 
excellent garments are 
not made by chance, nor 
can they be made at small 
expense. 

Competition for cheap- 
ness, and not for excel- 
lence of workmanship, is 
the frequent and certain 
cause of general dissatis- 
faction. 

For Best (which is the > 
cheapest) Custom Made Clothing 
E. 0. THOMPSON’S, 908 Walnut 
Street, is the place to go. 

BO. Tt. 





MANUFACTURERS. 


THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 


Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 


SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 
Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 





THE AMERICAN. 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


3008 HILLBORN ¢ C 


CURTAINS - AND - UPHOLSTERY - G00DS 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


INTERIOR ART WORK 


a 











BANKS AND OFFICES FITTED UP 





Furniture, Bedding, Feathers, 
Mattresses, Springs, ete., ete. 


MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


NO. 1027 


“THE AMERICAN ECONOMIST. 


Devoted to the protection of 
American labor and industries. 
A recognized authority on all 
questions relating to the Tariff 
and kindred subjects. 

The most widely quoted journal 
in the country. Send for sample 
copies. Address 
AMERICAN ECONOMIS7, 

23 W. 23d St, N. Y. Cy. 


BARKER BROTHERS & Co, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


Chestnut and Fourth Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED. 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


ee Tools. 
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FI. NA N Cl A L. 


The Finance Company 


of Pennsylvania 
135 and 137 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 


CAPITAL (Full Paid), $5,000,000. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Has for sale at present desirable 5 and 6 per cent. 
Investment securities. 

Transacts a general Bankin ng Business ; Negotiates 
State, Municipal, Railroad, and other Loans; Accepts 
the Transfer Agency and Registry of Stocks, and acts 
as Trustee of Mortgages of Corporations. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit in amounts to suit, 
drawing interest at rates varying with length of time. 
Also allows interest on daily balances of accounts 
subject to check. 

Issues Bills of Exchange on London, Amsterdam, 
Paris, Frankfort, Berlin, and Naples, at lowest current 
rates, 





DIRECTORS. 


Wharton Barker, Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
John H. Converse, T. Morris Perot, 
Geo. DeB. Keim, Geo. W. Blabon, 
James Dougherty, Philip C. Garrett, 
Simon B. Fleisher, Isaac R. Childs, 

Isaac Hough. 





WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
eee yt yt JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON TERN. TREASURER 
RUSSELL STURGIS HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 


T# INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check, 
or on Certificates. 

Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms, -and Individuals solicited. 

pbursand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 

& Co., London; Perier Freres et Cie, Paris; 

ae & Co., Berl in, ete. 

Issues Baring Bros. & Co.’s Circular Letters of Credit 
for travelers, available in all parts of the world. 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, ete. 

Undertakes the Registration and Transfer of Stocks 
and Bonds; Payment and Collection of Dividends, 
ym ye and Interest; also acts as General Financial 

— for Individuals, Municipalities, Railroads, and 

er Corporations. 
Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 


OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
nENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, T. WISTAR BROWN 
GEORGE 8. PEPPER, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
JOSEPH E. GILLINGHAM. 





INVESTMEN T TRUST COMPANY. 
Authorized Capital, $1,000,000.- 
Transacts all business of a Trust and fiduciary 
character. 

WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice-President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, Jr. , Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, ‘Secretary. 

















Wootten LOCOMOTIVE 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC 
INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL 
SYSTEMS. 


Every variety of Track Supplies 
, Heavy Tools. 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


The Wharton 


Railroad Switch Company, 
125 S. Fourth St., Philad’a, Pa. 











